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WILLIAM ANDERSON BOWLES 


William Anderson Bowles, Superintendent of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, passed 
away on the morning of March 10, 1919, after a lin- 
gering illness of progressive paralysis. For months 
we had known that the end was near, but it was not 
until the good man was gone that we were brought 
to a full realization of our loss. Every member of 
the household then felt that a very dear personal 
friend had disappeared from earthly life. Unas- 
suming as he was he did not push himself into no- 
tice, but his sterling worth could not be hidden under 
the fine vestment of modesty. He was esteemed by 
all who knew him, and loved by those who knew him 
best. 

It was a pleasure to serve under such a man as 
Mr. Bowles. He could hide his badge of office and 
still maintain his authority. He associated himself 
with his coworkers in such a cordial way as to make 
them feel that he considered himself only a neces- 
sary part of the machinery of the School and that 
each one of them was equally responsible for its 
advancement and harmonious working. He could 
mingle on equality with his teachers and officers and 
thus win their love and esteem without compromis- 
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ing his authority, and he could be the nearest friend 
to every pupil without endangering the dignity of 
his office. 

Mr. Bowles was an educator by profession, and 
went from the University into the schoolroom to be- 
come the teacher of little children. He chose this 
work not for its pecuniary rewards but for the op- 
portunities it offered for unselfish service. It is no 
empty eulogy to say that service was the watchword 
of his life. He served his God—in the church, in all 
his business relations, and in his daily walk and 
conversation—and communed with Him in the pri- 
vacy of his closet. One of the familiar objects to be 
seen in his office was a well-worn Bible which was 
his comfort in sorrow, his help in trouble, and the 
guide that he followed day by day. 

Mr. Bowles took charge of the Virginia School in 
1896, when it was much in need of improvement in 
various directions. It was but a little while until he 
impressed the Board and the Legislature with his 
fine business capacity and sound judgment, and 
during his long term as Superintendent of the 
School he received liberal support from the State 
treasury, and his estimates were rarely scaled and 
never criticized. Under his management the capac- 
ity of the School was doubled, and to-day fine large 
substantial buildings stand as monuments to his 
constructive efficiency and progressiveness. But it 
was not only the physical condition of the School 
that was improved under his administration. He 
was thoroughly trained in school management, and 
the classes were better organized and graded and 
the standard of scholarship advanced. 

Mr. Bowles lived for the good that he could do. 
He loved his God and loved his fellow men, did his 
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work faithfully and well, and as he neared the end 
of his career 


Calmly he looked on either Life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. 


To complete the record of his career, we add the 
following summary of its leading events, published 
in the Virginia Guide of March 15, 1919: 


William Anderson Bowles was born in Louisa County. 
Virginia, February 26, 1850, the. son of Augustus K. 
Bowles and Bettie Anderson Bowles. He was educated at 
private schools and at the University of Virginia, graduat- 
ing in the class of 1873. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Sears, agent for the Peabody 
Fund, who then lived in Staunton, Mr. Bowles opened a 
Peabody graded school at New Hope where he taught for 
five years. He then came to Staunton, where he was at 
first Principal of the High School and later promoted to 
the position of Superintendent of the Staunton City Public 
Schools. 

He went from Staunton to Richmond in 1886 to become 
Principal of a High School there. He resigned this position 
in 1890 on account of his health, and in 1896 came back to 
Staunton as Superintendent of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, a position which he held continuously 
for twenty-three years. 

Mr. Bowles was-a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation when that board was established by the constitution 
of 1902, was a member of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, a member also of the Board of Trustees 
of the Mary Baldwin Seminary, and at one time was 
President of the Staunton Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

On May 13, 1884, he married Mrs. Martha Hope Jones, 
of Louisa County, Virginia. She died April 30, 1917. 

He is survived by the following children: Wm. A. Bowles, 
jr., of Williamson, West Virginia; Mrs. A. Stuart Robert- 
son and Miss Marie Ellis Bowles, of Staunton; and by a 
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step-daughter, Mrs. W. E. Gilkeson, of Bluefield, West 
Virginia. One sister, Miss Bettie Lewis Bowles, of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf, and three brothers, J. R. 
Bowles, of Richmond, H. G. Bowles, of Petersburg, and 
A. K. Bowles, of Baltimore, also survive him. 
GUILFORD D. EURITT, 
Instructor in the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Virginia. 


TRAINING IN REASONING AND JUDGMENT 
AND IN THE FORMATION AND EXPRES- 
SION OF CORRECT OPINIONS 


It was Seneca, if I remember rightly, who defined 
education as the leading out of a man the best that 
is in him. Judging from some courses of study 
and the methods employed, now happily giving way 
to more enlightened ideas, it would seem as if many 
educators have had the idea that education consisted 
in a mere process of filling up the mind and letting it 
go at that. 

There is a decided parallel between the cultivation 
of the soil and the education of the young. We plow, 
we fertilize, we plant, we water the soil to the end 
that it may produce more and better than we 
put into it. We cultivate, we train the mind of the 
child to the end that it also may become productive. 
The abler the cultivator of the soil, the more he 
can cause it to produce. The abler the teacher of 
the child, the more will the child mind respond to 
the training given it. Intensive farming is no more 
to be desired than intensive teaching. 

The great aim of education is not to make the 
child a walking cyclopedia of historical, geographi- 
cal, scientific, and other facts, but to train him into a 
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thinking, reasoning being, able to think and act for 
himself, and not to play Echo to some Narcissus of a 
teacher. 

Before the great war the world looked upon the 
German soldier as the acme of perfection in military 
training. But events have proved that our Amer- 
ican boy, with comparatively short training, is the 
superior, man for man, of the German with his 
years of most careful training. The difference is 
all one of initiative. The German soldier is a fin- 
ished machine, ready to respond to the manipula- 
tion of his officer. The American soldier is a real, 
live man, able to think and act for himself in an 
emergency. The German soldier, deprived of his 
officers, is all at sea, and he has no recourse but to 
throw up his hands and ery, ‘‘Kamerad!’’ Deprive 
the American soldier of his officers, and almost any 
man in the ranks is able to take charge and ‘‘carry 
on.’’ This has been proved time and again by re- 
cent events overseas. 

There is a story, good enough to be true, of a 
Yankee lieutenant who was escorting a German 
prisoner to the rear. A shell landed near them and 
exploded. The lieutenant was thrown to the ground 
wounded. When the smoke cleared away, he saw 
the German peeping out of an adjacent shell hole, 
unhurt. The lieutenant ordered him to come out 
and render first aid, and he did so with neatness 
and despatch. Then he was ordered to go to the 
nearest post and send back stretcher-bearers. The 
German went away. After waiting an hour or so, 
the lieutenant gave up hope of rescue, when he saw 
men approaching with a stretcher. He was taken 
to his own lines. Later the German was asked why 
he did not make a break for liberty when he had the 
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opportunity, to which he naively replied, ‘‘Why, I 
had to obey the orders of an officer.’’ There is the 
whole case in a nutshell. He had been taught to 
obey, not to think. 

Children have little or no judgment of their own. 
They look to their parents and teachers for their 
opinions, and they are inclined to accept without 
question whatever they are told. They regard their 
parents and teachers as paragons of infallibility. 
Their powers of thinking and reasoning are largely 
dormant, and it is the great work of education to 
awaken these powers and make them self-acting. 

The common sign for ‘‘teach’’ and ‘‘teacher’’ 
conveys a wrong conception as to the aim of edu- 
cation. It implies the passing of something from 
the mind of the teacher to that of the pupil, as one 
would pass goods from one storehouse to another. 
Without meaning to disparage the noble profession 
to which I belong, I must say that if the child mind 
were to become a mere replica of the mind of the 
teacher, education would fail of its main purpose. 
It would be more fitting if the sign for ‘‘teacher”’ 
implied guidance or leadership. 

We do not want our children to grow up with their 
minds mere receptacles of outside facts and opin- 
ions. We do not want them to become ‘‘rubber 
stamps,’’ registering only the opinions and judg- 
ments of others, or to be like marionettes that dance 
only when the teacher pulls the string. We want 
them to become sentient beings, able to think and 
reason and judge for themselves, to form opinions 
of their own, and not to be afraid to express them. 

In a democracy like ours, where all the people 
have a voice in the government, the strength and 
permanency of our institutions depend upon the 
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intelligence of the people. And as the time is not 
far distant when women will have equal share with 
men in questions of government, what is said applies 
equally to both sexes. We have had before us dur- 
ing the past four years or more a fearful example 
of a whole people surrendering their right to think 
and judge for themselves, and blindly following 
kaiserism and militarism to a threatened destruc- 
tion of the freedom of the world. The German 
people were educated. The percentage of illiteracy 
among them was lower than that in most other 
countries. But their system of education was false 
and pernicious. It destroyed individuality, whereas 
the aim of education should be to develop to its 
uttermost the individuality of every man and 
woman. 

Children are great imitators, and there is always 
the danger that they may absorb too much of the 
individuality of their parents and teachers and of 
other ‘‘grown-ups’’ with whom they have much 
association, and become narrow and one-sided in 
their judgments and opinions. Only the right kind 
of education will overcome this tendency. The 
grade system whereby pupils pass from one teacher 
to another, is, I think, one of the most commendable 
features of our educational system. The idiosyn- 
crasies of one teacher may serve as an ‘‘antidote’’ 
for those of another, and the ‘‘patients’’ will stand 
a better chance of passing through the educational 
ordeal with well-balanced minds. 

In this connection I wish to remark that it is to 
be regretted that there are not more men engaged 
in educational work as compared with women. I 
mean no disparagement of the splendid and self- 
sacrificing work done by women teachers, but for a 
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proper development and rounding out of the child 
mind and character instruction and training by 
both sexes are desirable. 

The development of the reasoning powers of chil- 
dren may be commenced very early in the school 
course. In the daily lessons there will always come 
up opportunities for the wide-awake teacher to lead 
the pupils to think and reason by asking them the 
why and wherefore of things. That little question- 
word Why? is one of the greatest educators in the 
world. I remember very well that one of my college 
professors one day told his class that the three words 
What? How? and Why? had civilized the world. 
Primitive man became modern man (and may in 
time become superman) by asking, and by seeking 
the answers to, the questions, What is it? How is 
it? Why is it? The teacher should always be on the 
lookout for chances to draw out the pupils by asking 
them, What do you think about it? How did it hap- 
pen? Why is itso and so? When a question comes 
up in the class-room that admits of honest difference 
of opinion, the teacher should endeavor to gain the 
views of the several pupils. Encourage all to give 
their opinions and their reasons therefore. Com- 
mend correct opinions, and explain why others are 
incorrect. Generous praise of good judgment shown 
will stimulate the pupils to think and reason when 
the next opportunity arises. The teacher will 
naturally stand in the position of arbiter when 
opinion is divided. And just hére is the place for a 
word of caution. When the question is solely one 
of abstract right or wrong, it is entirely proper for 
the teacher to uphold the right and condemn the 
wrong. But there are many questions that permit 
honest difference of opinion, and the teacher has 
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no right to impress his personal views upon the 
pupils. Religion and politics are two great questions 
of this nature. For the teacher to influence, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, his pupils for or against 
any form of religion, or for or against any political 
party, is a great wrong to the children and to their 
parents who intrust them to us. Propagandism 
should have no place in the class-room. The good 
teacher will strive to attain to and maintain the 
judicial frame of mind. 

Questions of religion and politics cannot be avoid- 
ed in the higher classes. Nor should they be. The 
pupils will sometimes ask point-blank questions. In 
such cases it is the duty of the teacher to endeavor 
to present all sides of the question impartially. If 
the question is one of religion, there is always the 
distinction to be made between sectarianism and 
the generally recognized principles of morality. 
As to the former, the better policy is to refuse to 
discuss it, telling the pupils to follow the wishes of 
their parents until they are old enough to decide 
for themselves. 

In the field of politics there is wide scope for 
honest difference of opinion. Particularly in the 
teaching of history will this question come up. The 
claims of each side should be presented as clearly 
and impartially as possible, and the pupils should 
be urged to think and reason for themselves and 
decide according to their judgment. Blind parti- 
sanship should be discouraged. We want our pupils 
to learn to judge men and measures, and to be guid- 
ed in their actions by right motives. The great 
need of our country is thinking and reasoning citi- 
zens, not blind partisans who vote according to the 
party label without regard to men or principles. 
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Not long ago one of my pupils asked me if I were 
a Republican or a Democrat. I felt complimented 
by the query, for it proved that I had not given 
myself away in that respect in the class-room, though 
I think that some of my associates outside of the 
class have no doubt as to where I stand politically. 

As our pupils grow older, we want them to become 
more and more accustomed to weighing what they 
see and hear and read and to forming their own 
opinions. We do not want them to arrive at that 
attitude of mind wherein, if the teacher told them 
that he saw a cow climb a tree after a pumpkin, 
they would marvel at this new natural phenomenon 
and say among themselves, ‘‘Teacher says it is so; 
therefore it must be so.’’ The show-me attitude of 
mind is a commendable one to possess when not 
carried to excess. 

All through the course it should be the aim of 
the teacher, more than anything else, to ‘‘lead out”’ 
the minds of the pupils. Teach them to seek for the 
reasons of things themselves and not accept without 
question the ready-made reasons of others. Impress 
upon them that every effect has its cause, that noth- 
ing in this world happens by chance, and that it is up 
to them to seek for causes wherever they are not in 
evidence. In this connection it is important to teach 
the pupils not to accept at face value whatever they 
read in the newspapers, and above all not to form 
their judgment according to the pattern of one 
paper. Teach them not to swallow editorial utter- 
ances without salt; for, after all, the editor is only 
a common human worm, even if he does use the 
plural pronoun ‘‘we’’ to camouflage his views. Train 
the pupils to read and study all political and socio- 
logical questions as set forth in different papers 
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and magazines, and then to form their judgment 
and take their stand as reason dictates. 

It is not enough to train our pupils to weigh 
questions and to form their own opinions, but we 
should also teach them to express these opinions. 
The man who has no convictions at all is a sorry 
specimen of manhood, but he is no worse than the 
man who has convictions but is afraid to express 
them. The man who is always trying to straddle 
the political fence is a poor citizen, as well as the 
man who waits till he has a chance to jump on the 
band wagon. 

Whenever opportunity offers in the class-room,— 
and if it does not offer frequently enough the wide- 
awake teacher can easily create it—ask the pupils 
to express their opinions. Commend good opinions 
and correct mistaken ones. Impress upon the pupils 
that opinions should not be hastily or carelessly 
formed. They should be based upon facts alone, 
and not upon idle rumors. ‘‘Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.’’ 

Moreover, the pupils should be carefully taught 
that while they have a right to their own opinions, 
so have other people to theirs. Tolerance of the 
opinions of others is too often lacking in this world 
of ours, and it is one of the very best things that the 
teacher can implant in the minds of the young. 
Another thing: teach the pupils that while they 
should never be afraid to express opinions that they 
believe to be right, it is often the wiser and kindlier 
part to withhold opinions that may hurt others or 
only serve to stir up strife. Here there is scope 
for great and useful work in character building, 
with the teacher as master-builder. The one and 
only test of statements should be, Are they true? 
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The one and only test of opinions should be, Are 
they correct? and the one and only test as to their 
expression should be, Is it wise or necessary to ex- 
press them? Much of the evil and hate and unhappi- 
ness in this world is caused by idle rumors started 
and disseminated by the ignorant or malicious. It 
is well for us to bear in mind, and to impress upon 
our pupils, that judgments and opinions, kept to 
ourselves, harm no one. But once we give expres- 
sion to them they may result in immeasurable evil. 
J. L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, 
Fairbault, Minnesota. 


THE ART OF LIVING SMOOTHLY WITH 
ONE’S FELLOWS 


A distinguished writer has said: ‘‘The greatest 
of all arts is the art of living smoothly with one’s 
fellows.’’ To be able to live smoothly with people 
means largely that we have no rough corners or 
jagging ends in ourselves, but it means chiefly that 
the same defects in others shall not be able easily to 
disturb the serenity of our own feelings. 

To be able to live smoothly with people—does not 
this express the quintessence of culture, so far as 
it is related to conduct? The disturbing elements 
in the world are the things we have to meet that do 
not please us. Most generally these things emanate 
from our fellows. Society is not only built upon 
but enveloped by and tangled up with these two 
things—mutual and clashing interests. So often 
what is one person’s pleasure is another person’s 
annoyance, or one person’s ease is another person’s 
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burden, or one person’s gain is another person’s 
loss, ete., ete. No person can go through life with 
comfort to himself or to others who has not learned 
to live above a feeling of annoyance over petty 
difficulties. To be able to hold one’s self well in 
hand, to sink individual preferences into a desire 
to be pleasant and courteous, to be able to see vivid- 
ly the other person’s point of view on any question 
and to exercise a spirit of generosity in our treat- 
ment of him—these things, like the delicate flavor of 
a viand or the half-elusive fragrance of a flower, 
decide whether the personality of the individual is 
in the higher ranges of thought and feeling, or in 
some lower plane where the many live. 

It takes a famous sculptor or painter longer to 
put the finishing touches on the work that to the 
untutored eye looks already finished, than it does to 
make fairly well the whole thing. But it is these 
finishing touches mainly that reveal the hand of the 
master to those able to see. How often the writer 
has meditated upon the above as she has thought of 
the ambitions, the aspirations, the out-reachings 
for the highest and best things on the part of the 
more intelligent deaf. How often she has wondered 
if we their teachers do fully our part in trying to 
help them up to an understanding and practice of 
the higher and finer things in life. She once hurried 
to the front of a railway car to greet a boy pupil of 
the school where she taught who had boarded the 
train, and who she supposed would be pleased to see 
any teacher of the school after the long vacation. 
There was not a smile, not a word, not a touch of 
the hat, in recognition of what she meant to be a 
pleasant greeting. She went back to her seat groan- 
ing inwardly, ‘‘Oh, who is to blame for that? What 
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is the matter with us that this boy, even though 
belonging to the slower and more backward class 
of pupils, could not in two or three years’ time get 
hold of the most common forms of politeness?’’ 
Then she thought of the hurried schoolroom work, 
the pressure upon the time, the many desirable 
things omitted from time to time because of an al- 
ready crowded programme, but had to confess that 
something of the first importance had been omitted 
in that boy’s primary instruction. Then she won- 
dered how often she might have sinned the same 
way, and what was to be done about it to keep her 
eagerness to teach her pupils many good things 
from causing her to overlook some of the most im- 
portant things. 

Is it true that the deaf as a class are bad-man- 
nered, prone to give way to their feelings, ready to 
speak their mind right out where a far larger pro- 
portion of hearing people of their age and level of 
information would find some reason for keeping 
still? If so, why is this and how shall it be reme- 
died? Out of ten days at a certain convention of 
teachers of the deaf some years ago but few things 
now stand out vividly in memory, but among those 
few is the remembrance of the exhibition of what 
seemed to be boorishness on the part of a deaf speak- 
er on the platform. ‘‘Oh,’’ thought we, ‘‘if he could 
only have made the point as to his thought, with 
something of the grace of a Gallaudet, and have 
left himself and his feelings out!’’ 

We recall another case of more unusual trans- 
parency in the exhibition of feeling, together with 
a wholly mistaken point of view. The teacher of an 
adult deaf Bible class had occasion to suspend the 
meeting two oY three weeks for good cause, and 
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trusted a certain member to send around the in- 
formation. One failed to receive it, walked a few 
blocks one evening to find no meeting, and there- 
after came to the class no more. The teacher paid 
him a visit and was fairly made to gasp at being 
told rudely that she had failed in her duty and he 
would come no more, and no amount of pleasant ex- 
planation could cause him to see it in any other light. 
Of course the above is an exceptional case of rude- 
ness and crudeness of judgment, but if the deaf 
as a class (and there are always notable exceptions) 
are lacking in good manners it is not because of any 
lack of goodness of heart on their part, or any in- 
feriority as to inherent human qualities, but simply 
because of a lack of opportunity, an insufficient 
supply of the line upon line precept necessary for 
the moulding of thought, habit, and character. Al- 
though of course the character of the teachers and 
officers, and the general atmosphere of a school 
manned by them has much, very much, to do with 
what pupils gain or miss in real culture, yet the 
larger the school the less is this so, and under the 
best of circumstances the deaf pupil is placed at a 
disadvantage unshared by the hearing brother and 
sister in a refined, cultured Christian home. This 
article is written to stress that point, and the neces- 
sity of the deaf themselves awakening to the realiza- 
tion of the fact that real culture—an elusive quality 
to deseribe—is a difficult thing to obtain, and that 
only wide-awakedness on the subject and a deter- 
mination to profit by all available means of improve- 
ment will enable even the highly favored in oppor- 
tunity fully to reach the goal. 

Surely it is of more importance that our pupils 
turn out to be ladies and gentlemen than even to 
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have that much coveted, much strained-after accom- 
plishment—a fine command of English. A pleasing 
address will do more to win friends and favor than 
perfectly correct sentences. And after all the abil- 
ity to carry one’s self well and with self-restraint in 
the frictions of life is an evidence of power, of ac- 
quired strength, of an inner quality of fineness in 
thought, the feelings, the will. A truly cultured per- 
son can never be a weak person. It takes too much 
grit to overcome one’s natural tendency to do as one 
feels like doing and to take things easy. 

Who has not stood in the presence of others—at 
least a few—with the feeling, ‘‘I long to live where 
this person does—to have his or her aloofness from. 
everything that is small, puerile, uncivil, or unkind. 
I long for his outlook, his atmosphere. He seems 
to live in an eternal calm and satisfaction.’’ 

Who would not covet the influence of Professor 
Henry Drummond, of whom it was said that the 
students in that University of Scotland where he 
taught would crowd about the window when he 
passed and exclaim in their admiration and devo- 
tion, ‘‘There goes the Prince!’’ This was their 
estimation of the superiority of the personal at- 
mosphere in which their friend and teacher lived— 
first in their affections, whether in help at their 
sports, in the class-room, or in the devotional meet- 
ing. 

But to come right down to plain, practical talk 
on the subject, if our deaf pupils and friends should 
ask for instruction simple and easy to be under- 
stood, would not an elementary principle to give 
them be, ‘‘Study to obtain and retain self-control 
in all the avenues of life.’’ To practise the learning 
of lessons thoroughly and faithfully contributes to 
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self-control. To keep one’s self perfectly neat and 
tidy does also, as there will be at times the temp- 
tation to use the time needed for this in diversions 
instead. To do things exactly at the right time and 
in the right way does also, as to do them poorly 
means to do them in an easy way. 

Above all is self-control to be sought in the control 
of the feelings when annoyed and in conversation. 
He who talks least is often respected the most. Re- 
member the remark of the college professor to his 
students, that when one was unable to be happy ex- 
cept in the social circle or in conversation with a 
friend, he was testifying to his own inferiority, inas- 
much as he was unable to be good company to him- 
self. 

This brings us to the higher demands of culture 
and the means necessary to attain it. If we are to 
be good company for ourselves we must live at least 
a part of the time in the realm of thought, must 
read, must reflect, must find mental occupation and 
pleasure in things. The reason that real culture 
concerns itself more with one’s way of treating 
people and with the effort to keep one’s self in the 
background than with the things that pertain to 
mere head knowledge is that the effort is made to 
apply what one reads and thinks about to one’s mode 
of living. Real culture perceives that back-biting 
in conversation, caustic remarks in letters, or any 
kind of an effort to show another up in the light 


‘in which we think he should see himself is not worth 


while, is often merely descending to that person’s 
level, is really demeaning one’s self more than help- 
ing the other. 

It was culture as well as religion that led a Chris- 
tian man to repel the temptation to take a neighbor 
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a lot of tomato-hulls, after the fruit had been eaten 
out by her hens, and instead take her several large 
ripe tomatoes. (The result was that the hens were 
shut up in the future, although no protests against 
their ravages had been able to secure that.) Indeed 
the writer is of opinion that the individual filled 
with and controlled by the blessed Holy Spirit will 
eventually become a cultured person in the most 
important phases of culture, although recognizing 
the natural avenues thereto in politeness, deference, 
kindliness of feeling, and—the major element in 
culture—self-control. Please note that in this ar- 
ticle the writer is asking questions rather than 
answering them, so far as the deaf are concerned. 
She leaves the answers to those who have had a 
far wider range of observation. But she is free to 
say that an instance of great impoliteness on the 
part of a deaf boy old enough to know better sug- 
gested anew to her the writing of such an article. It 
may be that there are as many well-bred pupils in 
our schools (and there are many) as in the same 
number of pupils in hearing public schools, but the 
deaf should be reminded everywhere of the inexor- 
able working of the tendency on the part of careless 
or unthinking persons to ascribe every apparent de- 
fect in a deaf person to the limitations imposed by 
deafness, and that to get credit generally for being 
equal in anything to the hearing there must really be 
superiority in that thing. This may seem hard but 
such is the world’s way of judging*the acts of all 
classes of people below the average as to opportu- 
nity. And since the causes of culture are so deep- 
rooted and the manifestations so delicate and un- 
obtrusive as to be wholly missed unless one pos- 
sesses some degree of culture one’s self; since no 
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one can attain thereto except by eagerness to ac- 
quire unless born and reared in an exceptionally 
favorable atmosphere for it; and since we all, wheth- 
er teacher or pupil, whether hearing or deaf, want 
to improve in the matter of culture—should not the 
attitude towards this article be receptive rather 
than belligerent, if any see cause for offense? 
LAURA C. SHERIDAN, 
Instructor in the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


THE DEAF IN THE THIRTEENTH CENSUS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1910.—II 


In the last number of the Annals a general analy- 
sis was given of the Special Report issued by the 
Census Bureau on Deaf-Mutes in the United States 
in the Thirteenth Census, taken in 1910. It is now 
proposed to go into a more detailed consideration 
of the leading features of the report. 


RATE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OF DEAFNESS UNDECIDED 


From the evidence presented by the Census of 
1910 it is practically impossible to come to any defi- 
nite conclusion as to whether the ratio of the deaf 
population of the United States to the total general 
population has been increasing or decreasing. This 
uncertainty arises from two considerations. The 
first and fundamental weakness lies in the failure 
to adhere to a uniform plan or method of collecting 
and analyzing the census information. With each 
succeeding census after 1870, the authorities would 
adopt a course that differed very radically from 
the one that went before it. Needless to say, such 
procedure forfeits all possibility of making a ser- 
viceable comparision in the study of deaf-mutism 
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in the United States. Secondly, the number of 
persons reported as ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ by the enu- 
merators in 1910 is open to serious question.! Even 
if a uniform method of taking the censuses had been 
pursued, the latest figures, because of their untrust- 
worthy character, afford no sound basis for com- 
parison. 

However, in the hope that it will serve a matter of 
general interest, the following table showing the fig- 
ures for each census from 1830 to 1910 is presented: 


CENSUS Population 


Deaf per million 
of population 


1830 ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ 6,106} 12,866,020 
1840 ‘‘deaf and 7,665 17,069,453 | 
1850 ‘‘deaf and 9,803] 23,191,876 
1860 ‘‘deaf and 12,821] 31,443,321 
1870 ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ 16,205) 38,558,371 
1880 ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ (excluding those 
who lost hearing when 16 years of 
age or over) 33,878) 50,155,783 
1890 deaf persons unable to speak at all...| 40,592] 62,622,250 
1900 deaf persons unable to speak at all 
for whom special schedules were 
returned 75,994,575| 321 
1910 ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ as reported by the 
population enumerators 91,972,266] 486 


ow © 


A study of the table given above makes clear at 
least the difficulty encountered in comparing the 
results of the various censuses. From 1830 to 1870 


‘Annals, lxiv, pp. 87-95. We came to this conclusion because of, 
1, the misunderstanding by the census enumerators of the instructions 
given them, and 2, the failure on the part of about half of the per- 
sons reported as ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ to return a special schedule of 
inquiry, thus leaving these cases in an unverified ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ 
status. 
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inclusive the totals given represented ‘‘persons 
reported as deaf and dumb by the population enu- 
merators.’’ The results obtained for these years 
can make little claim to accuracy, for they ‘‘are 
worthless so far as the calculation of rates of the 
number of deaf-mutes to population is concerned, 
since the number of deaf-mutes returned in these 
censuses was certainly far below the number actu- 
ally present.’’? 

For the census of 1880, a more scientific method 
of collecting the necessary data came into vogue 
with the use of a supplementary schedule. Besides, 
each enumerator was urged more strongly than 
had been the custom in previous years to obtain 
complete returns from his particular district of 
inquiry. As an incentive he was granted additional 
pay of five cents for each deaf-mute he accounted 
for. Only deaf-mutes were to be reported. Under 
this term, however, were included those deaf per- 
sons who had learned speech by means of special 
instruction. Those who had lost their hearing after 
reaching the age of sixteen were excluded from 
the final tabulations. The marked jump in the rate 
of increase over the preceding census is only evi- 
dence of the greater pains taken to obtain more 
complete results. It cannot be used as an index of 
actual population conditions, for it would not be 
fair to compare the scrupulously compiled figures 
of 1880 with the results of previous censuses in 
which the methods to obtain information were more 
lax. 

In 1890, a turnabout was made when the detailed 


? Footnote, Special Report, ‘‘Deaf-Mutes in the United States,’’ 
1910, quoting from ‘‘Report on the Insane, Feeble-Minded, Deaf 
and Dumb, and Blind in the United States at the Eleventh Census,’’ 
1890, p. 92. 
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statistics of the census were concerned only with 
the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ in the most literal sense of 
the term—a departure from the broader interpre- 
tation of the previous censuses. It is this factor 
which very likely accounts for the relative decrease 
in the ratio of the number of ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ 
persons to the general population figures. 

Nor can the results for 1900 be accepted in a gen- 
eral comparison with other censuses, as the number 
of deaf persons unable to speak at all for whom 
special schedules were returned is not complete. 
Dr. Bell announced that for many of the inquiries, 
sent out to verify cases of deafness reported by 
the census enumerators, no return was made. And 
as has already been explained, the results compiled 
for the census of 1910 have no scientific value in a 
study comparing them with the returns of other 
censuses. 

The above table, then, affords no true indication 
as to whether deaf-mutism in the United States is 
on the wane or on the increase. 

In 1900 the census enumerators reported a grand 
total of 89,287 as ‘‘deaf.’’® Of these, 51,861 could 
hear loudly shouted conversation, and so cannot 
properly be considered in a study of the ‘‘deaf and 
dumb.’’ Comparing the remainder, 37,426, report- 
ed as totally deaf for that year, with the number of 
persons reported as ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ by the enu- 
merators in 1910, we may resort to the negative 
conclusion at least that the occurrence of deafness 
in the United States in proportion to the general 
population is not on the increase. 


***Department of Commerce and Labor. Bureau of the Census: 
Special Reports. The Blind and the Deaf, 1900.’’ Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1906, p. 67. 
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REPORTED BY THE CENSUS ENUMERATORS 


Population 


Deaf per million 
of population. 


1900 totally deaf 
1910 deaf and dumb 


37,426 
44,708 


75,994,575 
91,972,266 


492 
486 


The possibility that there is a decrease in 


tendency toward deaf-mutism in the United 
is borne out by an interesting comparison of 


the 


States 
statis- 


COUNTRY 


mn 
= 
° 
® 
val 


No. of Deaf 


population. 


Per 100,000 general 
Increase + Decrease — 


in No. per 100,000 gen- 


eral population. 


Austria 


England and Wales 


France? 


Hungary 


Treland 


Prussia 


Scotland 


130.8 
140.4 


51.2 
41.9 


58.0 
55.7 


1537 {| 


101.9 
86.7 


57.3 
49.8 


* Persons returned simply as dumb. 


*35 year period. 
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i 
1880 | 28,958 

1881 | 13,295 

1911'| 15,122 

1876 | 21,395 
1911 | 21/823 | 

| | 

1880 | 19,874 
32,008 | 427.4 

| 

1881 | 3,993 

1880 | 27,794 

1881 | 2,142 
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tics for some of the principal European countries. 
For each, in the preceding table, is given the total for 
1880, or the year nearest to it in which a census of 
the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ was taken. At the end of a 
thirty-year period, 1910, five out of seven show a 
definite decrease in the ratio of the deaf to the total 
population. This general decline is probably due 
to the advances made during the last thirty years 
toward a better understanding of the various dis- 
eases that lead to deafness. 


‘“‘DEAF AND DUMB’’ POPULATION OF THE WORLD 


It would be of more than passing interest to know 
how large a proportion of the total world population 
is ‘‘deaf and dumb.’’ An approach toward the 
determination of this question is made by the statis- 


tics in the special report of the Census Bureau for 
1910, in which the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ populations 
of the United States and most of the foreign coun- 
tries taking such censuses are compared. 

Out of a total population of 921,016,237 persons 
for the six great continental divisions, 686,067 were 
found to be ‘‘deaf and dumb’’. This would stand 
at the rate of 745 deaf persons for each million in 
the general population figures. 

The value of these totals, however, is qualified 
by a number of factors: 

1. The censuses for the various countries, aside 
from differing greatly in methods employed, were 
not taken simultaneously. Thus, the figures given 
for European and Asiatic Russia represent popu- 
lation conditions in those regions for 1897, while 
the totals for Argentina are brought up to 1914. 

2. For many countries no returns are available. 
In South America only the results in Argentina, 
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Bolivia, Chile, and Uruguay are reported. From 
Europe Norway, Spain, and Turkey are omitted. 
China, Japan, and other great tracts in Asia have 
no figures at hand, a condition which is also true 
of large regions in Africa, where it is evident cen- 
suses are not very easily undertaken. 

3. There is a wide disagreement in the various 
interpretations given to the term ‘‘deaf and dumb.”’ 

If, as is projected, the nations of the world be 
leagued into a unit, it may be possible in the near 
future to overcome the above obstacles in the way 
of a uniform and scientific world census of the deaf. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


The following table giving the geographic dis- 
tribution of the deaf of the United States in 1910 
shows the census figures of the entire population 
and of the deaf in each division and state, as well as 
the number of the deaf in each million of the total 
population. In the third column of figures is in- 
dicated the rank of the states according to the num- 
ber of deaf each contains, the Roman numerals show- 
ing how the larger geographic divisions compare 
with one another in this regard. 

In 1910 New York led in the number of persons 
reported as deaf and dumb with 4,861, Pennsyl- 
vania second with 3,262, Illinois third with 2,725, 
and Ohio fourth with 2,675. The thousand mark 
was passed in eleven other states, while the number 
was less than one hundred in Nevada, Wyoming, 
Arizona, and Delaware. 

With regard to the proportion of the deaf to the 
general population this table seems to point to a 
marked preponderance in the central regions of the 
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DIVISION AND STATE 


Total 
Population 


Rank in No. of 
‘*Deaf & Dumb’’ 


Deaf per million of 


population. 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Connecticut 
Middle Altantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
East North Central 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Maryland 


District of Columbia ... 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


6,552,681 
742,371 
430,572 
355,956 

3,366,416 
542,610 
1,114,756 
19,315,892 
9,113,614 
2,537,167 
7,665,111 
18,250,621 
4,767,121 
2,700,876 
5,638,591 
2,810,173 
2,333,860 
11,637,921 
2,075,708 
2,224,771 
3,293,335 
577,056 
583,888 
1,192,214 
1,690,949 


|12,194,895 


202,322 
1,295,346 
331,069 
2,061,612 
1,221,119 
2,206,287 
1,515,400 
2,609,121 
752,619 
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‘Deaf | 
and | 
Dumb’’ 
| 
| 
| | 
New England | | 2,373 | | 362 
| 202 469 
128 42 360 
Massachusetts .......... 1,131 14 336 
Pe 215 39 396 
345 32 309 
ee | 8,823 II 457 
700 28 | 276 
3,262 2 426 
9,810 I | 538 
2,675 4: 561 
1,734 7 | 642 
| 2,725 483 
1,374 10 489 4 
1,302 11 | 558 
West North Central ........ 6,211 IV 534 4 
1,113 15 | 536 
North Dakota 251 36 435 
South Dakota ......0<+. 331 33 567 
963 18 | 570 
South Atlantic 6,260 | Tit | 513 
774 23 | 598 
118 44 356 
1,157 13 561 
739 27 605 
1,458 9 661 
744 26 491 
989 17 379 
221 38 | 294 
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| 3 
Total Deaf | 3A | 38 
DIVISION AND STATE Population and 
Dumb’? | 275 
#38 
3A 

1A 
East South Central.......... 8,409,901 4,458 V 530 
2,289,905 1,612 8 704 
2,184,789 1,265 12 579 
2,138,093 826 20 386 
1,797,114 755 24 420 
West South Central ......... 8,784,534 | 4,298 VI 489 
1,574,449 747 25 474 
1,657,155 847 19 511 
3,896,542 1,909 5 490 
2,633,517 1,027 Ix 390 
G50. 376,053 120 43 319 
325,594 118 44 362 
145,965 25 47 171 
799,024 260 34 325 
327,301 192 41 591 
a 204,354 53 46 259 
373,351 236 37 632 
81,875 23 48 281 
4,192,304 1,448 VIII 345 
1,141,990 378 30 331 
672,765 255 35 379 
California ............. 2,377,549 815 21 343 
|91,972,266 | 44,708 | 486 


country, embracing the entire scope of the Ohio, 
Missouri, and Mississippi Valleys from the Great 


Lakes to the Gulf. 


The six states that had the highest ratios were 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Indiana, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, in the order named. Of these, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and West Virginia were also 
among the first six in the census of 1900, though not 
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in precisely the same order, the highest ratios then 
being held by the District of Columbia, Maine, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Kentucky, and West Virginia. The 
District of Columbia showed the most decided fall- 
ing off in ratio, dropping from first place in 1900 
to thirty-fourth in 1910. It may have been that in 
the last census many of the deaf who reside only 
temporarily in the District of Columbia, especially 
the students of Gallaudet College and some of the 
pupils of the Kendall School, were reported in the 
returns of the states from which they came. All 
of the New England states reported a lower pro- 
portion of deaf to the entire population than for the 
preceding census, Maine, for instance, dropping 
from second place in 1900 to twenty-third in 1910. 
This may point to a westward and southward trend 
of deaf-mutism. Neither North Carolina nor Mary- 
land was among the highest on the list in 1900, then 
occupying twenty-second and sixteenth places, re- 
spectively. Utah perhaps does not really belong 
among the first six, for it seems that many of the 
pupils at the state school were enumerated both at 
the institution and at their homes. Missouri was 
the only state that showed neither increase nor de- 
crease in the ratio of deaf to the total population 
when compared with the preceding census, being 
followed very closely by Colorado in this respect. 
IRVING 8. FUSFELD, 
Instructor in Gallaudet College, 
' Washington, D. C. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Language teaching may be said to be the begin- 
ning and the end of instruction of the deaf; for if 
this is not properly carried out, the correct or rather 
the incorrect use of language is the great stumbling 
block which constantly lies in their path and in a 
greater or less degree retards their progress in 
every other study. Whereas if this difficulty could 
be overcome everything else would be compara- 
tively easy. It is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance that as thorough a foundation as possible 
should be laid in this subject, if the superstructure 
of their education is to acquire anything like sym- 
metrical proportions. But how often do we find 
that, after our pupils have achieved some brilliant 
effort in some special department of knowledge, 
they dash all our hopes to the ground by falling into 
an inextricable tangle of language! 

The most important question then surely is: What 
are the best means that we can employ by which to 
attain this most desirable result on the one hand 
and avoid these endless pitfalls of confusion and 
discouragement on the other? Many articles have 
been written on the theoretical side of this question, 
advocating all kinds of inventions for the cure of 
this evil, but the malady remains and the cry is still 
for some new plan by which the problem may be 
solved. I believe that the best and surest way of 
doing this is by the natural method of imitation 
and repetition used by normal children. Of course 
this must be modified to suit the condition of deaf- 
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ness, but the underlying principles should be the 
same. 

The verb is generally recognized as the most dif- 
ficult part of any language and the one which forms 
the backbone of the sentence, as it were, the others 
being merely articulations or additions to it; if our 
pupils could only get a mastery over this obstacle 
the hardest part of the battle would be won. It is 
on this point therefore that I wish to offer a few 
suggestions or give some practical illustrations of 
a method which I have followed for a considerable 
period. 

It is usually begun by writing the words, walk, 
run, jump, hop, kneel, bow, laugh, cry, smile, frown, 
shout, sneeze, cough, etc., and having the pupils per- 
form the actions in concert and then write the com- 
pleted action; we ‘walked, ete. or singly, writing 
John walked, etc. The teacher then performs the 
action and they write, You walked, ete. 

The next step, taken from Hutton’s Language 
Lessons, describes the different actions we perform 
in the daily routine of life, viz; We got up, We put 
on our clothes, We came downstairs, etc. These are 
given in the five primary tenses corresponding to 
yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, every day, and now: 
We put on our clothes yesterday, We have put on 
our clothes to-day. We shall put on our clothes to- 
morrow. We put on our clothes every day. We 
are putting on our clothes now. Then the pronouns 
I and you and the names of the pupils are used: I 
put on my clothes. You put on your clothes. John 
put on his clothes. Mary put on her clothes. This 
teaches the use of the possessive pronouns at the 
samé time. 

The interrogative form is then taught in all these 
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persons and tenses, as: Did we put on our clothes 
yesterday? Have we put on our clothes to-day? ete. 
Thus the framework of the sentence is impressed 
upon the minds of the pupils in a way that cannot 
be so effectually accomplished by any other device. 
Indeed, I believe that the use of symbols or other 
diacritical marks is almost useless and only imposes 
an additional burden on the already overtaxed men- 
tal capacity of the children. 

After this it is only necessary to give the class, 
or better ask them for, an example of some simple 
action such as riding a horse, milking a cow, etc., 
and they will, with a little assistance in the forma- 
tion of the tenses of the irregular verbs, write. it 
out; as, A man rode a horse yesterday. The man 
has ridden the horse to-day, ete., and these will be 
changed into interrogative questions and answers. 
The negative form of the verb presents no serious 
difficulty and, as a general rule, requires only the 
insertion of the word ‘‘not.’’ Scores of such simple 
actions will be suggested by the pupils and treated 
in the same manner. Such time phrases as last year, 
this year, next year, every year, last month, this 
month, next month, every month, etc., should be 
introduced later: We wrote letters to our parents 
last month, ete. 

The passive form will then be taught from the ac- 
tive as merely another way of expressing the same 
action by a different arrangement of the parts of 
the sentence or simply by transposing the subject 
and the object; thus, ‘‘The man rode the horse’’ 
becomes ‘‘The horse was ridden by the man,”’ ete. 
When these forms have been thoroughly mastered 
by constant practice, say an hour a day, the pupils 
are in possession of a guide by which they may ex- 
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press any simple action with some hope of accuracy. 
In all their other studies they should be required to 
make use of these rules in the transposition of sen- 
tences from one form to the other. 

It is hardly possible to deal with complex or com- 
pound sentences and tenses further than to say that 
they will usually be best learned from the context 
when reading, as it is almost impossible to give the 
proper association with manufactured sentences. 
However, a few illustrations may not be out of 
place, given with the adverbs if, when, as soon as: 
If the horse had not stopped, the man would have 
been drowned. We were writing our lessons when 
Mr. A came into the schoolroom. As soon as we 
had finished our dinner we went out to play. 

Numerous examples ought to be given on each of 
such forms in order to impress them on the memory. 
The two chief uses of language are for intercourse 
with our fellow men and for reading and study and 
of these I think the latter should receive the greater 
share of attention. There is a possibility, at least, 
that our pupils will pick up colloquial language 
among their friends after leaving school. But if 
they have not a sufficient command of book language 
to make reading comparatively easy and interesting, 
they will more than likely give up the effort in de- 
spair and instead of continuing to improve their 
mental condition or even retain what they have al- 
ready gained, they will actually retrograde. Where- 
as, if they are able to keep up their reading they will 
find it is not only a pleasant and profitable way of 
spending their leisure time, but will also add to their 
store of information. The only way to teach them to 
read is simply to have them read; any of the old 
stories for children afford the best material for this 
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purpose. Cinderella, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Blue- 
beard, ete., are always favorites and Robinson Cru- 
soe and others may be added later. In this way 
our pupils acquire something of the same mental up- 
building and outlook as other children and thus a 
community of interest is established between them. 

This is particularly helpful at the present time 
when so many of these things are exhibited by the 
cinema. The plan I have followed for reading is to 
have one of the pupils write down on the large slates 
the story as spoken or spelled by the teacher while 
the others copy it on their slates or in their exer- 
cise books. Then all read it over in concert. The 
part learned to-day should be reviewed to-morrow 
or at some other time in order to see how much of 
the language they can repeat and to prepare them 
for the next installment. 

The newspapers and the Bible will form the great- 
er part of the reading of those who have to work all 
day to earn their living and they should be made 
thoroughly familiar with the language of both of 
these. It has long been my practice to bring the 
newspaper into school and let the pupils have a 
look over it to see what they will find out for them- 
selves and to explain anything they may ask to have 
explained. Then a paragraph or two concerning 
some of the current events of the day is written on 
the slates as before. This brings them into touch 
with the affairs of the great outside world. By this 
means they incidentally become acquainted with the 
leading men of the time as well as a great many 
geographical facts which form a good foundation 
for commencing the study of history. 

On Sunday I take one of the gospels, usually St. 
John first, and go through it chapter by chapter, 
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only taking the first ten, twelve, or fifteen verses, 
explaining these and requiring the class to write 
them out verbatim on Monday morning. Thus they 
gain a definite and consecutive knowledge of the 
Scripture, which becomes a permanent possession 
to which they can turn in after life as to an old 
friend. In addition a hymn is taught and memo- 
rized every week so that when they go to a place of 
worship with their friends they may be able to take 
some part in the service and not feel as if they were 
foreigners in their own homes. 

Perhaps this may seem to some like drudgery but 
I find that children enjoy repeating what they have 
learned and when they are able to reproduce it 
under another guise as if it were their own I think 
this is the real test of its utility. 

W. J. STEWART, 
Instructor in the Ulster Institution, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


MUSICAL RHYTHM 


How many of us have often said that we would 
gladly give anything to be able to annihilate that 
monotonous sameness in the deaf child’s voice and 
replace it with a resemblance of pleasantness of 
tone and inflection, with a voice characterized by 
some ‘‘expression!’’ This change of tone, this mod- 
ulation of the voice, is the chief aim and purpose 
of the musical rhythm exercises. that are now being 
formulated, improved upon, and carried out by some 
of our schools for the deaf. These exercises have 
not been accepted or utilized by many schools. They 
certainly deserve a fair and conscientious trial. 
Some say that they can accomplish nothing, that 
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they are one of the many ‘‘fads’’ of our methods 
of improving the voice, that they waste time. Yet 
a thing worth condemning is worth trying. If a 
particular school should find the result unsatisfac- 
tory after due attempts under careful and proper 
guidance and under suitable environment, the school 
could dispense with musical rhythm and still feel 
that it had attempted something for the purpose 
of aiding and bettering the quality of the voice, and 
at the same time had endeavored to help overcome 
some of the paramount difficulties that confront the 
deaf child in his struggle for speech acquirement. 
But let us not condemn ‘‘the fad’’ without affording 
it just and faithful consideration. 

When we consider the benefits to be derived from 
the work, we naturally think first and chiefly of 
modulation of the voice as the great aim. This is 
true, but we must not be blind to the fact that in 
this rhythmic work there are several other ‘‘latent 
possibilities’? for developing the various organs of 
articulation and improving the speech. And it must 
be remembered that these ‘‘latent possibilities’’ are 
all vital in good speech accomplishment. Because 
of the nature of the work, the pupil gains the neces- 
sary confidence in himself and with this confidence 
finds himself better able to ‘‘bring forth’’ all man- 
ner of speech at the expense of little exertion and 
nervous energy. In gaining this confidence he has 
one of the big props in his uphill struggle. At the 
piano the child, unconsciously, undergoes several 
necessary and beneficial speech exercises (each 
bringing forth one or more of the aforesaid ‘‘latent 
possibilities’’) which, if they were given separately 
or in any other way, would appear laborious, tire- 
some, and lifeless. An exercise to be interesting 
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and pleasing—one that will bring results—must 
necessarily be full of ‘‘pep.’’ There must be life 
to it, and this ‘‘pep’’ spirit is afforded throughout 
the rhythmic exercises at the piano. The child, with- 
out his knowledge, goes through his tongue gymnas- 
tics—a kindergarten exercise which he had from 
three to ten years before, as the case may be. In 
schools where rhythmic exercises are not a part of 
the curriculum, this very important exercise ceases 
to exist for the child after he leaves the kindergar- 
ten. Nevertheless, speech conditions in the upper 
grades convey very forcibly to us the fact that the 
exercise should be carried on over a far longer pe- 
riod. You may say that the grown boys and girls 
consider this form of exercise ‘‘babyish”’’ and far be- 
low their dignity. True, but this feeling or attitude 
toward tongue gymnastics is negligible when they 
are clothed in rhythmic exercises and surrounded 
by ‘‘musical vibrations.’’ Give a child castor oil 
in orange juice and he will take it gladly (for the 
orange juice) and thereby reap a benefit. It is not 
necessary to ‘‘label’’ an exercise. 

Another speech asset that is afforded by this 
so-called ‘‘frill’’ is that of flexibility, which is diffi. 
cult to obtain in ordinary class speech exercises. 
At the ‘‘sound’’ of the piano, the vocal apparatus 
loosens up, the children forget their habits of con- 
gestion, they are in different and suitable surround- 
ings. They are able to produce proper and natural 
speech combinations, not the slow, long-drawn-out, 
and tiresome combinations that are common in deaf 
voices. In short, these rhythmic exercises inculcate 
the habit of quick, snappy, and natural speech. 
They make for tone and are the requisites for pleas- 
ant and good speech. 
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By the aid of the piano and the rhythmic exercises 
the children gain proper control and use of breath- 
ing and, at the same time, overcome possible physical 
weaknesses of the component parts of the vocat 
mechanism, such, for example, as the pillars of the 
fauces, various vocal muscles, and the vocal cords. 
When these vocal organs are properly applied, regu- 
lated, and controlled, then and only then can we ob- 
tain proper tones and the correct formation of words. 
The slightest misuse, unnatural action, or incor- 
rect position of these organs, will produce un- 
natural sounds and incorrect vowels and word 
expression. It is very common to note in these con- 
ditions the palatal, nasal, and guttural tones. The 
result of these exercises is that the pupils obtain 
to some degree a clearer and more distinct enun- 
ciation and pronunciation. Do not understand me 
as saying that only work with the piano can effect 
these ends. The necessary aims—proper breathing, 
muscular control, proper enunciation and pronun- 
ciation—can be and have been obtained without the 
piano. But they can be obtained more effectively 
with less labor, in a shorter period of time, and 
under pleasanter conditions at the piano. 

Many speech defects (we are not considering 
cleft palate, malformation of the teeth, or physical 
obstructions that require medical attention) found 
in the speech of our children are due largely to the 
condition of the ‘‘vocal machinery.’’ The nasal 
tones, the clutterings, explosive sounds, constriction 
of muscles, lolling, lack of muscular control, and 
whispered or ‘‘voiceless’’ sounds are caused by the 
weakened or abnormal condition of the different 
vocal organs that go to produce sound. For exam- 
ple, a child is found to have a decided nasal tone. 
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Upon close examination, we find the uvula resting 
upon the back of the tongue, thus closing up the 
proper exit of sound and causing an unnatural phys- 
ical condition of the pharynx. The reason of this 
is obvious. The pillars of the fauces are not as they 
should be. These necessary ‘‘wall muscles’’-are in a 
weakened condition and are unable to do what they 
are called upon to do; namely, to hold the uvula in 
its proper position so as to allow all sound to pass 
properly and unimpeded through the pharynx and 
oral cavity. They have fallen and have allowed 
the soft palate to assume a wrong position. This 
condition and likewise the defective articulation are 
quickly remedied by certain rhythmic exercises, 
calling for the raising and lowering of the uvula, 
which strengthen the pillars or muscles and thus 
return the uvula to its natural place. The result 
is that sound is not impaired or side-tracked. It 
receives its proper tone quality and fullness. It 
gains in euphony, where before it lost. It passes 
through natural and correct positions, receiving 
its proper modifications, and comes forth in fullness, 
roundness, and beauty. It must be remembered 
that it is in the pharynx that all sound receives its 
variety of tone quality and its beauty. 

In the speech of another child, we find a condition 
of muscular constriction in the back part of the 
throat, due sometimes to lack of muscular control 
and over-enervation or tenseness. The child is 
unable to produce clear, distinct, unimpeded sound, 
for the simple reason that he has lost control over 
the tongue and the vocal muscles located in the 
back part of the throat. There is no muscular co- 
ordination; without proper muscular coordination 
nothing can be accomplished. He is ‘‘clogged up,’’ 
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as it were. In order to have the muscles work nat- 
urally and codperatively the child goes through 
corrective rhythmic exercises, consisting of certain 
vowels and combinations, which cause full openness 
of the throat and the exercising of the tongue and 
local vocal muscles. Then the child gradually be- 
comes able to produce the natural clear articulation, 
void of muscular constriction. 

As I have said before, these defects of the organs 
of articulation and, naturally, these defects of 
speech are due to physical conditions and, being so, 
must necessarily be treated and corrected before 
there can ever be any progress in articulation or 
speech, no matter how efficient the instructor or 
painstaking and attentive the child. Such correct- 
ive and ‘‘building up”’ exercises are to be found in 
rhythm work. The best environment, atmosphere, 
and aid for these corrections are at the piano. The 
rhythmic vibrations, the necessity for rapid com- 
binations, the proper control of breathing and of 
muscular codperation, the tactual ‘‘massage’’, the 
free and easy atmosphere, and the speech ‘‘expres- 
sion,’’ all tend to lessen the difficulties common to 
‘‘speech struggles’’. 

Up to this point we have been considering only 
the average deaf child, namely, the congenitally 
deaf child or the adventitiously deaf child without 
any residual hearing. Nothing as yet has been 
said of the semi-deaf child, to whom the rhythmic 
work at the piano means so much. We, as educators 
of the deaf, do not and cannot consider the deaf as 
one class. Educationally, there are five distinct 
classes (each differing from the other in character 
of condition and approach) which do not require 
classification here as they are commonly known; 
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if they are not, they should be; otherwise one can- 
not hope to do each class justice in the process of 
education and speech improvement. 

Let us now consider the value and the benefit of 
rhythmic exercises to the child who possesses more 
or less residual hearing. Here we have a child who 
has hearing (some possess a greater degree of hear- 
ing than others of course) which, if allowed to re- 
main dormant, will in time become useless. When 
school authorities neglect to utilize a child’s rem- 
nant of hearing, no matter how slight it may be, 
and fail to attempt to cultivate and develop it so as 
to make it an aid to that child in his speech and in 
his ‘‘hearing’’ vocabulary, then those authorities 
are doing that child an injustice. What a wonderful 
advautage ‘‘a hard-of-hearing’’ deaf child has in 
improving his speech and approximating the nat- 
ural tone and modulation of the voice. And what 
a great asset it is to him and to his teacher to have 
this as a means for speech correction. The ability 
to ‘‘hear’’ sounds and ‘‘feel’’? them means more to 
a child than the ability to ‘‘see’’ them. What better 
place is there for massaging, cultivating, and de- 
veloping this residual hearing than at the piano? 
Here the child learns to distinguish difference of 
tone and pitch. He quickly comprehends and real- 
izes what is wanted of him. He soon imitates the 
pitch or ‘‘change’’ and develops his power of 
modulation. Remember we are speaking of the 
semi-deaf child. He, of all the classes of the deaf, 
derives that great and most desired benefit, speech 
inflection. At the same time he is receiving that 
valuable treatment which is justly his musical 
‘‘massage.”’ 
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To my mind, the department of rhythm should 
be properly called the department of speech cor- 
rection and improvement, where the speech defects 
are to a certain degree eradicated and the speech 
improved in various ways. We have observed that 
from the use of musical rhythm and its several 
benefits, the nature of the entire work is correction 
—the knocking off of the rough and cutting edges 
of the vocal apparatus. Therefore, here is your re- 
pair shop, where hampered and defective mechan- 
isms may be sent daily for overhauling and im- 
provement. Let us not shut our eyes to anything 
that offers us help so readily and bounteously in 
our endeavors to approximate the natural speaking 
voice as does this work of musical rhythm. 

Before bringing to an end this attempt to put 
musical rhythm in its proper and deserving place, 
let me say that if this work were merely one-sided 
—that is, if it offered only one benefit to all classes 
of the deaf—then perhaps there would be some 
ground for neglecting and condemning it. But 
when we know that this is not so—that there are 
offered several different beneficial assets to the 
speaking voice this ground disappears. Each in- 
dividual class of deaf children receives one or more 
of the several benefits. The deaf child derives bet- 
ter combinations, better positions; the semi-mute 
reinforces and improves his previously aequired 
speech; the congenitally deaf child, with a small de- 
gree of residual hearing, is enabled to improve his 
speech defects and infuse more expression and tone 
into his speech; the semi-deaf child acquires that 
most desired ‘‘expression’’ of speech, modulation of 
the voice, clearer enunciation and pronunciation, and, 
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above all, the opportunity to cultivate and develop 
his remnant of hearing to greater possibilities. 
ELWOOD A. STEVENSON, 
Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


SCHOOL MORALE. 


The soldier’s morale is the outgrowth of faith in 
the justness of his cause, and belief that he and those 
responsible with and for him can succeed in it. 

The term spiritual has come to mean vastly more 
than religious sentiment. It has a mental and moral 
quality infused with the buoyancy of youth. It is 


often the result of propaganda. 

There are deaf children who need a constant bol- 
stering up of their courage. There are many well 
meaning and well disposed who can be given rea- 
sons for everything, and to’ whose sense of justice 
and faith in themselves we can appeal. The more 
effectively we put them on a plane with the rest of 
the world, the more we increase their morale. 

In a sense this courage or spirit is a by-product. 
We do not teach through psychological theories. 
Teaching is more definite. It is concrete. It takes 
the best mental state to produce the best results. 
But we reach this mental state through plain every- 
day work; and we accomplish the best work after 
having produced this mental state. 

We are prone to lose sight of the fact that in the 
final result, it is not what we have done or what we 
have that counts, but what we are. This is equally 
true in the teaching of youth. The question is not 
whether the child has done a certain problem in 
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arithmetic, but whether he can do it; not whether he 
answers certain questions correctly, using the right 
language, but whether he has gained the ability to 
do these things. He has had occasion to know some- 
thing about the value of money. We put it up to 
him that he must learn to compute problems in 
order that he may take care of his money. He must 
learn polite, refined conduct and language for all 
occasions in order that he may appear well socially. 
He must learn to do and be the things that his col- 
leagues who hear do and are, in order that he may 
get along in the world and not appear peculiar. 

He must learn to make his way in the world—to 
take his place in spite of his handicap; and most 
of all he must try, at least, to pay his way. He must 
learn that this is a world of give and take. For 
every benefit that he receives, be it from loved 
ones or from any who are able to give, he is ex- 
pected to render some kind of an adequate return. 
It may be no more than in the relation of dimes to 
dollars; but in some way he must pay. 

Furthermore, he must or should learn some way 
of earning his living. All these things should ap- 
peal to his sense of justice or to his sense of the 
justness of his cause. This is one part of morale. 

Secondly, the teacher’s methods should be such 
that he will believe she knows best how to teach him 
to acquire all these things. It goes without saying 
that she must first possess these qualities herself, 
and believe in herself, or she cannot carry convic- 
tion to others. 

Is she in good health, contented, optimistic, un- 
selfish, and a successful member of an outer circle? 
One wonders why a certain leader in the nation 
has such a genius for carrying conviction. It is due 
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to his strong personality, to determined purpose, a 
firm will, and most evident high aims; to a broad 
practicality, and to a willingness to be convinced. 

Human nature is to be reckoned with in our chil- 
dren just as surely as it is in diplomats. It is every- 
where more or less influenced by the same means. 
So the teacher, if she would inspire belief in her 
methods, must emulate the qualities of the great. 

The buoyancy of youth we have always with us. 
The struggle is to keep it within bounds, to shape it 
into profitable form, to make it take the right direc- 
tion. There is a constant overflow of animal spirits. 
We must utilize them and lead them aright. As 
steam or fire or water produces disaster if not con- 
trolled, so children’s surplus energy must be given 
the right channel of egress. 

It is astonishing how the morale can be kept up 
by the right appeal. For instance, a boy of fifteen 
or more may often be wonderfully influenced by his 
natural gallantry towards a woman teacher. An 
appeal to the aesthetic in a girl through a pretty 
ribbon or a.stylish dress will often transform and 
make a new woman of her. 

We are all of us infected by the spiritual atmos- 
phere surrounding us. If we seek the best stimulat- 
ing environment, we may carry a breath of it into 
the schoolroom. It is the elusive, intangible things 
that produce morale. It is all in what we are, 
rather than in what we do, yet the doing is the 
means to the end. 

The love of home is a mighty element to be used 
in this connection. This was made use of by the 
Germans in their propaganda with their soldiers, 
but in the end it collapsed because it was based on 
lies. The soldiers were not told the truth about 
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their homes but any lie that came handy. Nat- 
urally, the truth will out eventually and then one’s 
house of cards falls. 

In the case of our children their homes are to them 
what they believe them to be. They embody all the 
ideals that we hold up. The children’s natural affec- 
tion idealizes and makes sacred their homes. The 
barometer of their happiness rises or falls accord- 
ing to the well or ill-being of their homes. This may 
be turned to good account in maintaining morale. 
There is also the parents’ belief in the child’s rights, 
and in his ability. We should keep the home ties 
strong. There are eases, of course, where children, 
as they grow older, find that their home friends fall 
short of their ideals, but often even in such cases 
they are never wholly disillusioned. 

We need to be to the children equals in every- 
thing but knowledge, experience, and self-control. 
These are our reasons for acting as leaders. When- 
ever we can bring home to them the results of our 
own experience, we have scored. 

The development of the mind, the awakening of 
its hidden qualities, and the bringing out of new 
powers, have a wonderfully exhilarating effect upon 
the spirit of the child. He grows larger, and his 
faith and courage increase. The teacher takes cog- 
nizance of these things and yet must always go 
back to first principles. 

We must teach the child to do the simplest things 
in the right way. He must be accurate, attentive, 
industrious, alert, and sure. The means of educa- 
tion must be reduced to simplicity, however complex 
the end. It is through the concrete that we reach the 
abstract. 

After all, we sometimes wonder if it is worth 
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while to go beyond considering the practical things. 
But is it not well to be sure whither we are tend- 
ing? This particular concrete action may achieve 
an abstract aim more effectively than that one. 
Hence if we always keep in mind what we are seek- 
ing, we learn new ways all the time to get our de- 
sired results. 
JENNIE L. COBB, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


LAGGARDS 


By ‘‘laggard’’ I understand the slow pupil who, 
for some reason or other, is backward and fails to 
make satisfactory progress in school or to keep up 
with the rest of the class. 

We are apt to look upon all cases of backwardness 
as due to mental deficiency and excuse ourselves 
from any great effort toward putting the child for- 
ward on the plea that ‘‘it is a waste of effort.’’ 

But we all know very well that the brilliant pu- 
pils who were able to memorize whole pages of 
history, do great sums in arithmetic, and pass their 
examinations ahead of all others were rarely the 
ones who made the most marked success in after 
life. Edison was sent home as a dunce and taken 
from school because his teacher said it was a ‘‘ waste 
of time’’ to try to teach him anything. Grant barely 
passed his examinations at West Point. Sir Walter 
Scott always expressed a fellow feeling for the 
dunce of the class whenever he visited a school, de- 
claring that he himself had held that distinction 
when a lad. Henry Ward Beecher ranked sixty- 
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fourth in his class at college and the man who was 
ahead of him became a barber in a southern city. 

So, when we consider these things, we should be 
slow to conclude that a child is mentally dull simply 
because he fails to do the work as rapidly and as 
quickly as we should wish him to, until we have given 
him a chance and carefully considered whether his 
backwardness might be due to some other cause. 
There may be latent powers which we can awaken. 
It may be, too, that the deficiency applies to only one 
or more powers and that there is something in him 
to cultivate. 

I should divide laggards into six classes accord- 
ing to reasons for their backwardness and should 
give these reasons as follows: 

Mental deficiency. 
. Lack of will power. 
Til health. 
Defective eyesight. 
Natural indolence. 
Total depravity. 

In the first place, where mental deficiency is really 
the cause, the best we can do is patiently to give 
what little help they are capable of receiving. They 
should be placed in special classes. The number of 
hours in school should be reduced and more time 
devoted to industrial education. It seems to me 
that the very fact of their mental deficiency indi- 
cates a mind incapable of great mental exertion, 
and to keep such a child in school long hours is 
violating the same principle in psychology that we 
should violate in physiology if we compelled a child 
physically weak to work long hours and thus taxed 
his strength and endurance. 

No amount of patience or skill will ever over- 
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come this natural weakness of intellect, but it is not 
conceivable that the effort is wholly wasted if the 
child is young and capable of receiving impressions. 
What time there is in school should be devoted to 
the most elementary instruction in language, arith- 
metic, and such other things of the most practical 
nature possible as the judgment of the teacher 
would indicate. It seems to me the most absurd pro- 
ceeding imaginable to try to follow a regular grade 
course with such pupils. The reason for special 
classes for them lies in the fact that when they are 
members of a regular class the teacher must either 
devote much time to the one pupil and neglect the 
others (thus keeping the whole class back) or she 
must neglect him. Where a pupil is not too de- 
ficient one or two may be kept in a class and the 
association with others and the help he receives 
from them will do him good. This is especially 
true of those who try hard and are ambitious though 
they may lack the talent. It is a constant stimulus. 
But pupils who are apparently deficient in in- 
tellect may be so only in so far as ‘‘book learning’’ 
goes and often possess good judgment and great 
manual skill; they make good artisans, showing 
unusual aptitude for mechanics, and being as a rule 
industrious and good workers. This, then, is the 
thing in which they should be trained. Through 
manual training, too, they will gain more mentally 
than by studying books or through schoolroom meth- 
ods, if not in what we usually call ‘‘learning,’’ at 
least in practical things and in power of judgment. 
The second reason, lack of will power, might cover 
the whole business, for that is what it really is in 
the final analysis. But, in giving this reason, what I 
am thinking of is the case where the pupil seems to 
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lack power of attention. Almost always he is alert, 
and if you let him sign he can talk logically and 
apparently has a keen knowledge and appreciation 
of ordinary affairs. His interests are likely to 
lean toward sports or mechanics. He will spend 
whole hours fooling with an old clock or in practis- 
ing some favorite athletic stunt. But when it comes 
to his lesson his mind wanders. 

No doubt he tries but he seems unable to fix his 
mind on his books for any length of time. His in- 
terest isn’t there at all. The treatment for such 
cases is simply to persist in demanding work up to 
grade and marking off for delinquency, in the hope 
that such a course wili result in more and more 
effort by the pupil until he overcomes the weakness. 

Ill health and defective eyesight are causes we 
can not always diagnose correctly and are apt to 
discipline too severely. The ill health may be 
chronic or temporary. In the former case the pupil 
is likely to suffer mentally as well as physically, 
for the will is there and the failure due to physical 
weakness leaves a poignant regret in the child’s 
mind. Nervousness is a frequent cause of back- 
wardness which we are often slow to detect. Bad 
teeth may also be the cause of illness or bodily dis- 
comfort that interferes with the child’s work. Ca- 
tarrh and adenoids may be mentioned as other ills 
that flesh is heir to which are disturbing factors. 

Where the eyesight is defective the result is so 
obvious that it needs no special argument. In cases 
both of ill health and defective eyesight great con- 
sideration should be shown and the attention of the 
management should be called to them at once. Some 
schools have regular examinations by an eye spe- 
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cialist and a dentist, and sooner or later all schools 
will see the wisdom and economy of such a course. 

The real thorns in the side of a teacher are the 
naturally indolent pupils. The teacher is a saint 
indeed who can preserve serenity of temper and 
patiently overlook the mental and moral shortcom- 
ings of such pupils. The knowledge that a pupil 
can do good work but simply won’t is exasperating 
beyond all endurance, and the tendency is to ‘‘fly 
off the handle’’ and preach. The teacher often wor- 
ries over these cases more than anything else, be- 
cause she realizes what the pupil is losing and she 
is powerless to prevent it. 

In such cases I have known a little patient en- 
couragment or a little well-directed flattery to ac- 
complish much more than verbal or corporal chas- 
tisement. My own experience has taught me to 
proceed something like this: Study the pupil a little 
and seek to find what method is best able to reach 
his pride, if he has any; his ambition, if he possesses 
that; or his fear, if that promises a means; and then 
apply the remedy that appears most likely to suit 
the case. It may be necessary to try all of them 
one after another. If all these means fail, God help 
him, I can not. 

In the last case, total depravity, perhaps the boy’s 
backwardness is the cause of his moral degeneracy 
rather than vice versa. The limit of patience is 
reached when we find a boy who apparently spends 
all his time in thinking up some scheme to disturb 
the morale of the class and worry the teacher, or 
shows defiance in and out of school to all authority. 
I don’t know, but when a boy is both backward and 
bad it seems to me that there is no place for him 
in a school like ours that is both educating and form- 
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ing the character of the children in its care. The 
evil influence he exerts on the whole school is too 
great to be allowed to continue. We owe it to the 
rest of the pupils to get rid of him. 

Where there are occasional lapses in a pupil and 
everything seems at one time to go wrong, it does 
not worry me much. It is all in the day’s work. 
Chalk it up to nature and forget it. 

The slow and backward pupils present the real 
problems in educational systems and test the inge- 
nuity of the teacher, for each is an individual case 
and must be treated by itself. They are the most 
trying of all pupils to a teacher’s nerves. The idea 
that appears to prevail in some cases that any teach- 
er is good enough for the special class is wrong. 
Only the specially fit teacher can do justice to the 
special class and she not only deserves credit for 
her work but deserves the very best salary for doing 
it. 

J. SCHUYLER LONG, 
Principal of the Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, ENGLAND 


There is no doubt that Parliament, in passing 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870, intended 
that its provisions for compulsory education should 
extend to every child in England; but in the practi- 
cal administration of the Act the difficulty of dealing 
with certain special types of children, including 
the deaf, under conditions established for, and suit- 
able to, normal children, soon became manifest. The 
deaf and other classes were declared to be ‘‘physic- 
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ally incapable’’ and, with the exception of one or 
two enlightened school boards, educational authori- 
ties did nothing for them. But for the work of the 
voluntary schools during nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury that followed the passing of the Act of 1870, 
they would have been almost entirely neglected. 

The unconscious omission of the Act of 1870 was 
made good in 1893 by the passing of the Elementary 
Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, which 
made school authorities responsible for the educa- 
tion (and maintenance where necessary) of every 
deaf child resident within their areas. 

It was not therefore until January 1, 1894, that 
the state took cognizance of schools for the deaf in 
England and Wales, and in that year the schools 
were first inspected by the Board of Education 
and small grants paid to them. But it was not till 
1907 that the Board of Education concerned itself 
in any way with the qualifications of teachers of 
the deaf. In that year, subject to the continued rec- 
ognition, if satisfactory, of teachers already em- 
ployed, the Board demanded the possession of cer- 
tain ordinary academic qualifications for teachers 
in schools for hearing children. 

But long before this the profession itself had in- 
augurated an examination for teachers of the deaf 
and awarded a diploma to those who satisfied its 
requirements. The body that undertook this special 
work was the College of Teachers of the Deaf and 
Dumb, London, founded by the foremost teachers 
of that time, one of whom, Dr. R. Elliott, survives 
to witness the expansion of the then modest scheme 
for certifying the fitness of the teacher of the deaf 
into what will probably be the finest system of 
training and certifying entrants to the work in the 
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world. We refer to the new Training College in 
connection with Manchester University of which we 
shall speak in fuller detail later. 

For many years after the inauguration of the 
College of Teachers there were also two other col- 
leges issuing certificates to teachers of the deaf, 
namely, those at Fitzroy Square, London, and at 
Ealing. These two undertook training as well as 
certification, but, apart from other considerations, 
the number of teachers trained by them was totally 
inadequate for the needs of the work and the great 
majority of those who qualified for it took the exam- 
ination of the College of Teachers, preparing them- 
selves while serving in the schools. The profes- 
sional absurdity of conducting three separate exam- 
inations to examine perhaps a score or so of can- 
didates annually became apparent to the minds of 
the leaders of the work and a movement began, 
which in 1910 culminated in the combination of the 
three bodies into one for the purposes of conduct- 
ing the necessary examination, under the title of the 
Joint Examination Board for Teachers of the Deaf. 
Meantime, each college proceeded as before with 
its work; but students from all three took the exami- 
nation of the Joint Board. The College at Ealing 
subsequently combined with that at Fitzroy Square, 
thus reducing the combination in the Joint Board to 
two. 

Having arrived at the principle of one examining 
body for the country and that conducted by experts, 
the movement shaped itself into one to secure the 
recognition by the Board of Education of its awards. 
This was achieved in 1909, for in that year the 
Board of Education issued revised Regulations de- 
manding that, in addition to the usual ordinary 
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academic qualifications, teachers entering the work, 
before they could be permanently recognized, should 
have passed an examination approved by the Board 
in the methods of teaching in schools for deaf chil- 
dren. The approved examination was that of the 
Joint Board, which examination was recognized for 
the first time in 1910. 

In England there is a strong movement having 
for its object the enforcement of the principle that 
every teacher, in whatever type of teaching he is 
employed, should be trained for his work. In a 
very short time, the Teachers’ Registration Coun- 
cil, the Parliament of the teaching profession in 
England, will require evidence of suitable training, 
as a condition of registration, from every teacher 
seeking to place his name on the register. Practic- 
ally every teacher at work in schools for the deaf 
insists on the need for training in those who enter 
the schools as teachers. Resolutions affirming the 
necessity for the establishment of an efficient train- 
ing college, adequate in accommodation to the needs 
of the profession, were unanimously adopted by 
all the various bodies existing in the work. Early in 
1914, the National Bureau for Promoting the Gen- 
eral Welfare of the Deaf called a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of schools for the deaf at which the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

That this representative meeting of Institutions and 
Schools for the Deaf once more affirms the desirability 
of establishing at the earliest possible moment a National 
Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, and suggests 
that a Committee consisting of two representatives of the 
National Bureau, three of the Institutions, one of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of the Deaf, one of the Day- 
Schools, and one of the Fitzroy Square and Ealing College 
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be appointed—the Committee to have power to codpt to 
press the matter forward. 

The suggested Committee was appointed and got 
to work. The War intervened and owing to difficul- 
ties and interruptions of various kinds, nothing of 
a material nature resulted. It should be noted that 
the great difficulty was the fact that Government 
assistance, which is considerable, towards the erec- 
tion of training colleges, is given only to public 
authorities. No single one of these had sufficient 
deaf children under its care to interest it to such an 
extent as to induce it to take up so large a work as 
the erection of a college; and similar reasons pre- 
vented a possible combination of such authorities. 
Had voluntary Institutions decided to provide the 
College they would have had to do so without any 
assistance from the Board of Education, so that 
while every one hoped and believed the long-desired 
training provision would materialize, no one saw 
how such help could come. But there was not long 
to wait. 

In March, 1918, Mr. William Nelson, Chairman 
of the National College of Teachers of the Deaf 
into which the National Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf had recently been merged, was able to an- 
nounce at the annual meeting that Sir James Jones, 
of Rochdale, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Manchester Institution, was willing to donate as a 
memorial to his deaf son, Ellis Llwyd Jones, who, 
as a result of his strenuous work for soldiers, had 
recently died, sufficient funds to establish a Lecture- 
ship in the Education of the Deaf at Manchester 
University and also to provide hostels for the ac- 
commodation of students. Sir James made it a con- 
dition of his gift that the scheme subsequently to be 
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adopted should have the confidence of the profession 
and be such as to provide the best possible train- 
ing for those who would, through its agency, be 
certified for the work. This announcement was 
received with intense gratitude and particularly so 
by the present writer, who all the way through the 
previous discussions had stood for the connection 
of the College, when it came along, with one of the 
modern universities of England. 

It is obvious that, in working out the details of the 
scheme set forth below, a very considerable amount 
of delicate work in the way of negotiation with 
various bodies had to be carried through, and that 
this was achieved, and with such successful and 
speedy results, is mostly due to the tact and busi- 
ness capacity of Mr. Nelson, who all the way 
through conducted the difficult work of uniting 
different interests, often conflicting, to the common 
good of all. 

The scheme as stated by the University is as 
follows : 

In accordance with the terms of Sir James E. Jones’s gen- 
erous gift, the University is about to institute a Lecture- 
ship in the Education of the Deaf, and to establish, in the 
Facuty of Education, a special section for the Training 
of Teachers of the Deaf. 

It is intended that the Scheme shall come into opera- 
tion in October, 1919, and that the following Courses shall 
be provided : 

Course A. This Course will extend over four years, 
the first three being devoted mainly to academic study, 
leading to the degree of B. A. or B.Sc., and the fourth to 
the professional training with special reference to the 
teaching of deaf children. 

All students, during their fourth year, will gain a theoret- 
ical and practical acquaintance with the methods of teach- 
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ing the deaf, but they will also attend some lectures on the 
general principles of education and will have a limited 
amount of practice in schools for normal children. Women 
students will live during their fourth year in the Ellis 
Llwyd Jones’ Hostel, near the Royal Schools for the Deaf, 
Old Trafford, which Schools will be the practising and 
demonstration schools. 

This Course, if satisfactorily completed, will entitle 
students to the University Teachers’ Diploma and to the 
University Certificate for Teachers of the Deaf. It will 
also qualify for recognition by the Board of Education as 
Certified Teachers, and as teachers suitable for appointment 
in a School for the Deaf. 

Course B. This Course will be open to graduates of 
other universities and extend over one year. It will be 
practically identical with the fourth year of Course A 
and, if satisfactorily completed, will lead to the same 
Diploma, Certificate, and recognition. 

Course C. This Course will extend over one year and 
will be open to Trained and Certified Teachers. It will 
deal specially with the teaching of deaf children, and will 
ye of the same general character as Course B. All the 
teaching practice will, however, be taken in Schools for 
the Deaf. 

Course C will lead to the University Certificate for 
Teachers of the Deaf and to the students’ recognition by 
the Board of Education as suitable teachers for Schools 
for the Deaf. 

Students taking Course B or Course C will live in the 
Ellis Llwyd Jones’ Hostel. 

Cotrse D. This Course, which will be offered only as 
a temporary measure, during the next few years will be 
open te students who have passed the University Matric- 
ulation, or some equivalent examination, and will extend 
over three years. 

The first two years of the Course will include both 
academic and professional subjects and, if satisfactorily 
completed, will entitle students to the Board’s Certificate. 
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The third year will be devoted to a special course of train- 
ing, similar in character to Course C, and leading to the 
University Certificate for Teachers of the Deaf and to 
recognition by the Board of Education as suitable teachers 
for Schools for the Deaf. 

Students taking this course will live at the Ellis Llwyd 
Jones’ Hostel. They will be required to give an under- 
taking to complete the Course, unless prevented by cir- 
cumstances which, in the judgment of the University 
Authorities, absolve them from their obligation. 

In addition to the Grants receivable from the Board of 
Edueation, it is hoped that Bursaries may be provided 
from other sources. 

It is desirable that a student should have some practical 
experience in teaching deaf children before entering on 
any of the Courses, but more particularly on either Course 
C or Course D. 

In order to provide a number of Bursaries, the 
National Association for the Oral Instruction of 
the Deaf (The Fitzroy Square Training College), 
which will close down in July next, will devote its 
funds to this purpose as soon as they become avail- 
able. It is proposed that the Bursaries shall be: 

£25 per annum in value, tenable during the period 
of academic training and during the year of profes- 
sional training, but not to exceed a maximum of 
four years, or 

£50 in value, tenable during the year of profes- 
sional training. A special fund is to be set aside 
and used for grants to necessitous students. 

Applicants for these Bursaries must be recom- 
mended by the headmaster or headmistress of the 
school at which they received their education, or 
by the headmaster or headmistress of the school in 
which they have been employed as student teachers, 
pupil teachers, or teachers, or, where a training 
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college or university course has been taken, by the 
Principal of the College or the Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University at which they have been 
students. 

These Bursaries will be administered by a body 
of five Trustees, three nominated by the National 
Association and two by the University of Man- 
chester. 

In addition to these Bursaries it is fully expected 
that the Schools, both voluntary and public, will 
establish others so that there will be sufficient to 
meet the subsequent demand. 

The Practising Schools, namely the Royal Schools 
for the Deaf, Manchester, are finely equipped for 
this purpose. In addition to the main school, there 
are schools for infants, for the backward deaf, and 
for the training of youths in industry. The whole 
include about 350 children of every type that can 
be ranged under the definition of deafness, classi- 
fied to a great extent according to their conditions 
and specially provided for educationally. The 
school is admirably organized so that teachers tak- 
ing their practical training therein will be brought 
into contact with every phase of the work for which 
they are qualifying. 

The Hostel, which is situated quite close to the 
Institution, will be equipped on the most modern 
lines and there will be good playing fields and op- 
portunities for the exercise of every form of phys- 
ical games and sport. 

The profession is fortunate in having the College 
associated with the University of Manchester, for 
it ensures the full play of the spirit of experiment 
and research in its conduct. Everything connected 
with Manchester is progressive and breathes life. 
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The association of students preparing for the teach- 
ing of the deaf with others qualifying for arts, 
science, medicine, etc., is a feature of great value 
in that it will tend to develop, at the proper time of 
life, that which, in the past, teachers of the deaf 
through the narrowness of their training and the 
influences of their work have often lacked—the 
ability to take a broad view of things and to see the 
facts of life in their proper perspective. There is 
no doubt that had this generally existed in the 
teachers of the past, the work would have been 
spared the long and wasteful struggle of ‘‘systems’”’ 
and the things that matter would have been more 
fully realized in practice than they now are. 
Teachers in England generally feel that the es- 
tablishment of the College indicates the necessity 
for the revival of the student-teacher system, where- 
by formerly well-educated youths were taken for a 
period of two or three years into the schools and 
introduced to the work to which they were likely 
to devote their lives. During this time, both their 
academic and professional training were cared for, 
and it furnished a fine opportunity to them and 
their principals to decide their fitness for the work. 
Teaching of the deaf demands type in the teacher. 
He must be fitted temperamentally for it, and must 
love it. Sympathy for the subjects of their labors 
is more certainly developed in young people than 
it is likely to be in those of older years. The 
‘weeding out’’ of the unsuitable candidates should 
be properly done before they come to the training- 
college stage. Many teachers, although the Board 
of Education refuses to recognize student teachers 
in schools for the deaf, believe that the time has 
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come when, even without the recognition of the 
Board, the system must at all costs be revived, in 
order to ‘‘feed’’ the University Training College 
and to ensure that entrants there have had some 
preliminary acquaintance with the type of children 
they will ultimately have to teach. 

At the time of writing, the Lecturer has not been 
appointed. It is clear that much will depend upon 
the selection made. Whoever may be called upon 
to fill this important position, it is obvious that he 
or she must have the confidence of the profession 
if the scheme, of which the foundations are so prom- 
isingly laid, is to eventuate in a superstructure per- 
fect in its parts and honorable to the builder. We 
feel quite sure that the University is duly impressed 
with this necessity. 

The whole scheme appears to us to be likely to 
satisfy the aspirations long felt by the profession. 
One of these is that teachers shall be well qualified 
for their work before they assume the responsible 
charge of classes of deaf children. Whatever 
scheme of training may be set up, whether for doc- 
tors, parsons, or teachers, it is clear that its gradu- 
ates have much to learn after they leave their Col- 
lege. This is inevitable, but eventually, and not 
at any distant date, it will not be necessary for 
teachers to learn the first principles of their work 
at the educational expense of deaf children. Teach- 
ers will have, at least, the academic status and 
qualifications of teachers in primary schools, and 
their special qualification added thereto, thus pre- 
venting, as was the case in the past, the teacher of 
the deaf being accounted as inferior to the teacher 
of normal children, whereas, in very truth, if he 
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were a teacher at all, he was a truer one than any 
other because of the handicap of his pupils. 

Some thirty teachers are annually required to 
supply the wastage of the schools in England and 
Wales. Having regard to the varying lengths of 
training, there would perhaps be from sixty to 
ninety under preparation at one time, either at the 
University or at the Lecture Room at the Hostel and 
at the practising Schools. It is hoped that the 
prospects of the work will attract men students 
to the College and the rapidly improving salaries 
and general conditions of work in the schools will, 
in all probability, lead to the realization of this 
hope and need. It is also hoped that Scotland, re- 
quiring perhaps not more than six teachers each 
year and having its own training schemes for this 
small number, will ultimately recognize the Man- 
chester training and qualification. 

The above furnishes some idea of the provisions 
made for the training of the teacher of the deaf in 
England. At one time, and that not long since, it 
appeared hopeless to expect its realization; and 
yet, spite of the fact that for the past four or five 
years the thoughts of the nation have been centered 
on war, this long-needed measure for the further- 
ance of one of the noblest arts of peace has been 
brought into existence. It is a further proof that, 
whatever the needs of the work for the deaf may be, 
if faith and willingness to work exist in those who 
voice them, the needs will be supplied. Love for 
his deaf son, whom death claimed last year, moved 
Sir James Jones’s heart towards those afflicted as 
his own son was, and led him to seek to benefit, as 
assuredly he will, thousands of deaf children yet 
unborn, in the best and truest way possible, by the 
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improvement of the teaching they will receive. And 
truly there cannot be a finer way of perpetuating 
the memory of a much-loved deaf son. 
ARTHUR J. STORY, 
Headmaster of the School at 
Stoke-on-Trent, England. 


EDUCATION BY THE HUMANITIES! 


In my judgment, there can be no worthy education which is not 
based on the study of the highest thoughts of the highest men in the 
best shape.—EDWARD THRING. 


About two years ago Miss Mason, at Ambleside, 
told me of the new method of education which had 
been started in a Yorkshire school. She was keenly 
interested in the experiment, believing that it had 
very great possibilites, and she asked me, when I 
could, to visit the school. The method, she told me, 
was to teach children by ‘‘the humanities’’—that is, 
by giving them really good English literature and 
by getting them to read this in considerable quantity, 
taking a whole book, or a whole period of history, 
or a whole play or long poem, a plan which was 
recommended by Matthew Arnold when a School 
Inspector nearly fifty years ago. Further, no snip- 
pets or selections were to be allowed, and no memo- 
rizing of lessons. The child was to form its own 
mental picture of the scenes read, and thus to keep 
them in its mind. 

Accordingly, I visited Drighlington School, Brad- 


*This article relates to the education of hearing children, but we 
hope it will prove encouraging and suggestive to teachers of the deat 
who give a prominent place to reading in their course of instruction. 
It appeared originally in the Cornhill Magazine and was reprinted in 
the Living Age, vol. 301, no. 3900, April, 1919. 
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ford. Here I found that from the lowest forms 
upward—and in the lowest form of all not all the 
children are able to read—the teaching was being 
done in all literary subjects by the teachers read- 
ing with clear enunciation and in an interested man- 
ner, at first about half a page, increasing in quan- 
tity as the child advanced in capability, until some 
five pages or so would be read, of a book of sufficient 
interest to arrest. This must only be read once— 
that is the great point—and then a child is called on 
to stand up and say back again what it has just 
heard; in one lesson or another each child in turn 
is called on to take up its parable, and it is most 
amusing to see how eager they all are to be selected 
for narration; and as they all know that it will only 
be read to them once, they can’t afford not to attend 
and so lose their only chance. Hence, a habit of 
close attention, which soon gives each child the 
power of fixing and retaining in its mind anything 
it hears. Moreover, as in their narrative they use 
the very words of the book, with occasional breaks 
into their own natural home language, they soon 
form their sentences on the style of the book, and 
so, since only good literature is supplied, they begin 
to speak and write in a cultivated and excellent 
manner. 

Miss Mason started with the assumption—the 
truth of which the new method has proved to be well- 
grounded—that the mind of every normal child is 
of much the same quality, though of different calibre, 
and capable of receiving the same training and 
producing very similar results, quite irrespective 
of the social class to which the child belongs. In 
short, that mental powers have no reference to 
class, the only difference being in individuals. 
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Then it was laid down that each child is a person, 
and to be treated as such, and looked upon as able 
to assimilate any good mind-food presented to it 
and to feel delight in so doing. Every child’s natu- 
ral curiosity makes it eager for new knowledge, 
and fresh knowledge brings fresh joy and fresh 
power, and Bacon’s dictum is seen to hold good, 
that ‘‘Studies are for delight’’—a theory which be- 
comes an admitted fact when you see, as I have 
often done, the keen looks of happy expectancy on 
the faces of the whole class. 

The usual elementary-school teaching doubtless 
imparts some knowledge and gives some sort of 
pleasure to a minority both of the teachers and the 
taught, but it brings with it also, to the majority 
of the children, a sense of weariness and a feeling 
of ‘‘What is the use of all this?’’ The idea that you 
must by constant repetition of the facts hammer 
them into the unwilling as well as into the willing 
mind is one which must be got rid of entirely if 
learning is to advance and to give delight; but if 
once you bring yourself to believe that the child’s 
mind, when fed with the proper mind-food, is able to 
form its own judgments and to make its own com- 
parisons, the teacher is relieved of a vast amount 
of labor and the child begins to inform itself. As 
Miss Gardner puts it, ‘‘Parents and teachers must 
stand a hand-breadth off and give the children room 
to develop.’’ Of course it still remains the teacher’s 
business to see that the child knows; but instead 
of hammering it into him or spoon-feeding him with 
such little snippets and mincemeat of various sub- 
jects as it is thought that the child can most easily 
digest, the principle of the new method is to see 
that the child reads and so teaches himself. And 
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the child does read; and experience shows that there 
need be no limits set to his power of reading, and 
the pleasure and knowledge that he gets from it, 
provided he gets the right sort of books. The chil- 
dren in the elementary schools I have visited, in 
order to study the new method, actually read to 
themselves in school over two thousand pages of 
good literature and well-written books in one term; 
and they read them with pure delight and know 
what they have read. This is tested by a week’s 
examination at the end of the term, the examination 
being not used for marks or placing, but simply as 
a test to see if the child has assimilated what it has 
read and kept it in mind. Of course, much depends 
on the selection of the books. At present Miss 
Mason has undertaken to set out a schedule of books 
to be read each term, and from the list it will be seen 
that there is no fear entertained of overburdening 
the child’s mind. Quantity is required as well as 
quality, to satisfy the urgent and ever-increasing 
call of the child for more mind-food of many kinds. 
The Bible, Shakespeare, Sir Walter Scott, the Eng- 
lish Poets, Classical Mythology, Fairy Tales, His- 
tory (English, French, and General), Travel, Citi- 
zenship, Natural History, Botany, all are studied 
with eagerness, for the children are keen to gather 
knowledge, and delight (this is fact, not fancy) in 
feeling daily that they have learned something fresh. 
All these subjects are taught from books, and all 
but the youngest children read the books for them- 
selves. The only subjects taught orally are Mathe- 
matics, Languages, and English Grammar. When 
I first visited one of these schools I was struck at 
once with the quiet way in which the girls were 
working. I passed from one class to another, and 
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in one room I heard a teacher read to the class in a 
clear and interested voice a few pages of a book 
by Andrew Lang, which was then narrated by one 
or two of the girls in an almost faultless manner. 
They not only gave the sense and substance, but 
in the main the very words which they had just 
heard, and they spoke clearly and in a cultivated 
manner. Personally, I always regret the disappear- 
ance of dialect, but the people in the North, where 
dialect is strongest, have a great respect for the 
cultivated form of speaking. Mr. Smith, the able 
head teacher of the Wyke boy’s school in Bradford, 
gives instances of the dialect peeping out when a 
child wishes to be very graphic in its description: 
e.g., from the Frog Prince, ‘‘wherivver she went she 
allus fun the frog anent her,’’ and again—a child 
having interrupted a reading to ask what was the 
meaning of ‘‘vanished,’’ another excited child said 
‘“‘Shut up, tha’t spoiling t’ story; ‘vanished,’ of 
course, means ‘mizzled’.’’ All were eager to do 
some narrating, and keen to make any correction or 
supply any link which the narrator missed. I never 
saw a class so universally eager and bright-looking. 
Long classical or geographical names seem to have 
no terror for these girls. In the lowest forms a long 
difficult word is written for them on the blackboard, 
but in the upper classes they read to themselves, 
and when they have looked at and visualized the 
word they can see it with their eyes shut. The 
teacher, when reading to the class, often says, ‘‘ Now 
shut your eyes,’’ and she reads a description to which 
they listen, and make a mental picture of it far more 
real and satisfying to each child than the picture 
in a book, which is, after all, somebody else’s idea 
and not their own. It is thus mainly, that is, by 
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mental pictures of the words which they have looked 
at and visualized, that they learn to spell; and in 
the examination papers, of which I have seen a 
great many, there is little fault to be found with 
the spelling. The children don’t forget either what 
they read or what they hear read. On one occasion 
they asked me to read something from the play As 
You Like It. I said, ‘‘Choose your own bit,’’ and 
they did not hesitate a moment, and seemed to enjoy 
thoroughly the scene they listened to. On revisit- 
ing the school about two months later, four of the 
girls, at their own request, repeated the scene to 
me, and spoke it very well. In another school I have 
heard boys of ten go through a scene from Shake- 
speare, not without dramatic action, one singing 
the song which came in his part, and all being word- 
perfect in their parts; and this, the teacher told me, 
was not part of the school work, but they had learned 
and acted it of themselves at home. Here, too, a 
scene recited by the girls of the top class was done 
with animation and with particularly good enuncia- 
tion and pleasant voices. This is one of the results 
of dwelling with good literature and hearing it 
well read, for, as Solomon says, ‘‘The sweetness of 
the lips increaseth learning.’’ 

Children who are feeble-minded pick up under 
this method, and become able to take their place 
in class and enjoy it. I saw one little girl who used 
to go about with mouth open and sad eyes; but nine 
months at Drighlington had made her as bright a 
little creature as the rest, and able to narrate as 
well as another. Several other instances have been 
given me of remarkable improvement in these back- 
ward children under this method in different West 
Riding schools. Indeed, one of the good points of 
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the method is that it is not rigid; slow children are 
not worried; at first they progress slowly by listen- 
ing, but always, without exception, they show im- 
provement during the second term. And it is rec- 
ognized that a little knowledge absorbed by a back- 
ward child of itself is worth much oral instruction 
mechanically received. 

The schedule of the year’s work, made out last 
August by a head teacher in one of the Bradford 
schools, shows that between August of 1916 and 1917 
the books read in the two upper forms were, besides 
portions of the Old and New Testaments, Arnold 
Forster’s English History, 1689 to 1870; Mrs. 
Creighton’s First History of France, same period; 
also chapters from The World’s Story, The Founda- 
tion of Rome, Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, 
The French Revolution; chapters from The Citizen 
Reader on Taxation, The Union Jack, and Educa- 
tion; also the Laws of Reason and the Laws of Na- 
ture, from Laws of Everyday Life. Then, from Plu- 
tarch’s Lives they had read Sertorius, Coriolanus, 
and Alexander the Great, one each term; while of 
Shakespeare they read Twelfth Night, Coriolanus, 
and As You Like It. Also they read a book of Childe 
Harold and Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and of 
prose Redgauntlet and Gulliver’s Travels. They 
had gone through Books II, III, and IV of the Am- 
bleside Geography. In Botany they had taken the 
chapters on germination, pollination, fertilization, 
and fruiting; and most excellent examination papers 
I saw on these subjects, with diagrams in pen and 
ink; while on Natural History, the Life History of a 
Frog and of a Dragon-F ly were very fully and clear- 
ly described in the same way—with drawings. This 
shows how wide a field the children’s reading covers, 
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and I have said nothing of their Arithmetic or Gram- 
mar Analysis, nor of the very valuable work in what 
is called Picture Study, where, after seeing half a 
dozen reproductions of notable pictures by some 
great artist, either ancient or modern, and having 
had their attention drawn to points to be noticed, 
they describe one of the pictures in their terminal 
examination. One little girl of eleven ended her pa- 
per with these words, ‘‘ A few pictures have I studied 
at school by J. M. W. Turner, and I have enjoyed 
them.’’ 

Only a set time is allowed for studying or for writ- 
iug on each subject, and at the examination, when 
the clock shows that the ten, twenty, or thirty min- 
utes allowed have elapsed, the child puts the paper 
on one side and takes up a fresh paper and begins 
at once to write the answer to the next question, 
which has meanwhile been written on the blackboard. 

Hence, too, all the hard work of the school is fin- 
ished in the mornings, and the afternoons are left 
for hobbies, nature-study, gardening, clay-modeling, 
paper-cutting, rustic work, needlework, drawing, 
painting, singing, dancing, drill, and also tales and 
poetry. It seems to me that you have here a very 
full and sufficient plan of education; and that it is 
real, and not a specious pretense, no one who has 
seen and heard the classes in these schools can doubt. 

Let me now give a few specimens of the answers 
written at the end of the term by children of ages 
from six to twelve; and I may'say that the response 
made to the method of reading some story of interest, 
and reading it well, to children so young that they 
have not yet all learned to read, and then asking 
them to narrate aloud what they have just heard read 
once, was to me something of a revelation of the 
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power of the infant mind. I listened to the reading 
of half a page of a child’s history; then a little stur- 
dy fellow of six came forward, and facing the class, 
repeated, without any assistance, what he had heard, 
often pausing to think but never being prompted, and 
joining up his different facts with ‘‘and so,’’ just as 
King Alfred, in his translations of Latin books into 
English, used to connect his sentences with ‘‘and 
then’’; also he would use now and then a familiar 
dialect word, but giving the story, and giving it for 
the most part in the very words which he had just 
heard. Of course, as you go to higher classes and 
other children, you get longer narrations and more 
quickly spoken, but nothing could suppress the de- 
lighted eagerness of all the little six-year-olds to 
have a new story read to them, all stretching out 
their hands and waving them with excitement at the 
teacher’s bare suggestion; and the keen joyous look 
of the faces as they listened to the reading and then 
to the narration was a pleasure to see. 

Let us take a few of the answers by the younger 
children. A boy of nine thus describes a journey 
from an English port: 

Let us get on a ship at Liverpool. The ship has for days 
been getting ready. Stowed away are coal, merchandise, 
luggage, and, lastly, the mail-bags. Gangways are pulled 
in, steam is up, we are ready to start. Amid shouts we are 
gliding away. We stop at Queenstown in Ireland. Then 
we steam across the Atlantic—soon we feel a change in the 
weather, we are nearing the coast of Newfoundland, all 
about here we see many boats. .. . 


Another boy of seven describes how Ulysses dis- 
covered Achilles when he was in hiding dressed as a 
girl: 

Ulysses had a plan how to find out Achilles. He black- 
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ened his eyebrows and blackened his beard and made him- 
self look like a Phoenician merchant. He went into the 
courtyard of King Lycomedes with his pack on his back; 
when the children heard him coming they ran out and 
watched him undo his pack. Some got a blouse, others a 
bracelet, and another a frock, and at the bottom lay a 
sword, and Achilles said, ‘‘This is for me.’’ Then Ulysses 
said, ‘‘ You are Achilles.’’ 


Note, please, that some weeks had elapsed since he 
had had this read to him. 

The youngest children dictate most of their an- 
swers, but here is one written in copy-book round- 
hand by a little fellow of six, describing an Arab 
tent: 


When the Arab makes his tent he divides it into two 
parts, it is made of a lot of poles. They put a woolen ear- 
pet down the middle. One part is for the women and the 
other part for the men. In the women’s part are the most 
things—because they have all the work to do. The men 
would sit and smoke in the tent. There is a piece of cloth 
fluttering about in the wind, this is for the Arab to dry his 
hands on. The women’s part has three copper pans in it. 


The writing is a slow process for this little fellow 
of six, so he has to break off here as time is up. 

Of English history the following is by a little girl 
of eight on William Rufus: 

William the Red or William Rufus was the son of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who left him the crown of England. 
The Norman Barons did not want William, they would 
rather have had Robert, because they thought he would let 
them do as they liked. The English people liked William 
best, because he had lived in England ever since he was a 
little boy of six, and he could talk English. He promised 
them more liberty and that he would not let the Norman 
Barons oppress them if they would fight for him. He for- 
got all about his promises when he had won the battle. He 
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was not a good king, and nobody was sorry when he died. 
He was killed when he was hunting in the New Forest. 
Walter Tyrrel ran away, so some people said he had killed 
the king. 


My next is the description by a little boy of eight 
of a Burne-Jones picture: 

King Cophetua has fallen in love with a beggar maiden 
and he has put her on the throne, although she is only sit- 
ting on the edge. [If you know the picture you will know 
what a genuine touch that is.| She looks very beautiful. 
King Cophetua sits down below on a step so that he can 
look up at her beautiful face. She has a ragged and old 
dress on, at the back there is a window and you can see the 
city. On a baleony there are two children looking at a 
book. 


When you remember the age of the writers you 
must be struck by the good command of language, 
the way they pick out the salient points in what they 
have read, and the accuracy which they have so vis- 
ualized that they can see it with their eyes shut. 

The following is by a girl of twelve at another of 
the Bradford schools (for the answers I am reading 
to you are from five of the eight different schools I 
have visited, all in the Bradford area) : 

My favorite scene from As You Like It. 

Duke Frederick speaks and says to Rosalind, ‘‘ Mistress, 
dispatch you from our Court.’’ ‘‘Me, uncle?’’ ‘‘ You, cous- 
in.’’ ‘‘If in ten days you are not twenty miles from our 
Court you diest for it.’’ ‘‘My liege, hear me speak.’’ It was 
Celia who spoke to her father, the Duke. ‘‘ Rosalind and 
I have played, learned, and rose together, but when I was 
young I did not value her as much as I do now.’’ ‘‘Celia, 
she robs you of your name.’’ ‘‘ Well, if she does, we shall 
not part; if Rosalind is banished pronounce that word on 
me, my liege.’’ ‘‘ Rosalind, get you away from our Court.’’ 
Rosalind speaks and says, ‘‘ What misdeeds have I done?”’ 
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‘*You are your father’s daughter, there’s enough.’’ Then 
Duke Frederick goes out. Rosalind says, ‘‘ Whither shali 
we go?’’ ‘‘Into the Forest of Arden, to seek your father.’* 
‘*What perils may befall us there.’’ ‘‘My father will have 
to seek another heir, for I shall be with you.’’ Rosalind 
says, ‘‘Let me be dressed as a man.’’ ‘‘Very well,’’ said 
Celia. ‘‘What shall [ be called? Nothing but Ganymede, 
and what will you be called?’’ ‘‘ Aliena shall I be ealled.’’ 
‘*Well, our names are settled. Shall we not try to steal the 
Clown out of your father’s Court, he will accompany us on 
the way.’’ ‘‘He will go the wide world with me,”’’ said 


Celia. ‘‘Let us get our jewels together and go.’’ Celia and 
Rosalind then get ready to go on their journey. 

One great and beneficent feature of these schools 
1 am speaking of is that there is never anywhere, 
from top to bottom of the school, any sense of bore- 


dom or feeling that any kind of work is drudgery: 
the thousands of pages which the older children de- 
vour in a year are read by them quietly in school; 
that is their education, and they thus teach them- 
selves, for the books, chosen carefully for each sub- 
ject, are, as one of the head teachers puts it, ‘‘the 
source of the children’s information, and by means 
of them they are trained to read and think for them. 
selves, the teacher’s work being to test their grasp 
of whai they have read, to explain where explanation 
is needed, to encourage, inspire, and keep up en- 
thusiasm, to help the weaker ones and keep an eye 
on the lazy ones and answer questions on the work 
in hand.’’ From this it is evident that quite a large 
class can be handled with east. One of the teachers 
assured me that a class of forty-five did not present 
the slightest difficulty. 

That the education which children receive by Miss 
Mason’s method is an extraordinarily good one will 
be admitted by all who know it, and I claim that the 
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discovery of the fact that the child mind, of what- 
ever class in life, is not only capable of receiving, but 
delights in receiving from the earliest years an enor- 
mous quantity of food of the best kind, and is well 
able to assimilate it, is a discovery which for far- 
reaching effects may well take rank with Marconi’s 
marvelous discovery of wireless telegraphy. In each 
case the power was there all the time, had men only 
known it. 

If asked to sum up the results which are claimed 
for this method, we should say that they are, first 
of all, an improved school attendance,—the children 
are so anxious not to miss the chance of some new 
knowledge; also, a lifting of the tone of the school, 
and a multiplication of interests for the children, to 
whom it opens so many doors, a greatly increased in- 
telligence, a power of close attention, a command of 
language, and a facility in expressing their thoughts. 

The habit of absolute attention, which the method 
of reading or giving an explanation only once soon 
sets up, is useful in all departments of life, and the 
cultivated mind power or intelligence shows itself in 
the ability to carry out instructions with precision in 
work of every kind. Also, I think that too much 
stress can hardly be laid on the undoubted fact that 
the children are able to, and do, form high ideals of 
character and conduct drawn from the literature on 
which they have been nourished. And it was a most 
satisfactory thing to hear the unanimous opinion of 
all the teachers, that great and rapid progress was 
being made in every way; and they all said that they 
would none of them go back to the old method on any 
consideration whatever. Indeed, it was obvious, as 
one of the head teachers expressed it, that by this 
method, ‘‘children of twelve will have read many 
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good books, and, when left at school till fourteen, 
will be far in advance of the children in other ele- 
mentary schools, and will have read a mass of good 
literature which will enable them to live clean, use- 
ful, and intelligent lives after school.’’ That I look 
on as real education. For the child taught on this 
system, as Mrs. John Buchan happily puts it in the 
October number of the Parents’ Review, 1917, 
‘*starts life with a ready-made library of good books 
and a love of reading them, which is like wearing 
chain armour against the vicissitudes of life.’’ 

I must not omit to mention that the objection 
which is generally made to the introduction of the 
new method is the expense of the books. On this 
subject Miss Mason says that the initial cost, £20, 
for 150 pupils, is but 2s. 6d. a head. The cost was 
found at Bradford to be the highest in the first year, 
but less during the next three, so that over a period 
of four years the average cost per annum will prob- 
ably be below the present annual allowance of 2s. 3d. 
for books in most Council Schools. The children buy 
the cheap but well-printed editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays and the poets for twopence and threepence, 
and also the fifteen-penny edition of the Waverley 
Novels for their own; and the head teacher at one 
of the schools stated that the boys in the lower form, 
who were using the new method, bought five times 
as many books to take home as the boys in the upper 
form who were taught on the old method. More than 
‘ a hundred boys bought a copy of As You Like It, 
and several bought Guy Mannering. 

The Education Director’s report on five schools 
in Gloucestershire, which only began the method last 
year, says that ‘‘it was quite plain that the children 
had plunged into the wealth of books with a whole- 
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hearted enjoyment ;’’ and the ‘‘ girls of eleven had so 
gained in command of words and facility of expres- 
sion that they were writing three or four times as 
much as they would have done before the change, and 
were using a vocabulary which they never would 
have used at all.’’ He adds, ‘‘I was greatly im- 
pressed by what I saw.’’ Not only in Yorkshire, 
then, is the method promising splendid results. 

You will have noticed that I have said nothing 
about punishments. It is one of the best features of 
the method that punishment is no part of the child’s 
education. Should a child be particularly tiresome. 
the plan, as I understood it, was to put that tiresome 
child in the corner, and tell it that it was not quite 
well, but that if it kept quiet, it would soon be better. 
The child soon says, ‘‘I am quite well now,’’ and 
comes out of the corner. Under Miss Mason’s meth- 
od, with the keen pleasure which the children take 
in their lessons, you can see that there will be little 
need of punishment; and as the examinations are 
used for tests, and not for class-lists, we get back to 
the dictum of the old Chinaman, a follower of Con- 
fucius, who, writing in the fifth century B. C., de- 
clared that ‘‘rewards and punishments are the low- 
est form of education.”’ 


W. F. RAWNSLEY. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


American School.—Miss Helen Josephine Flagg, a teacher 
in this School for the past eleven years, died at her home 
in Hartford January 20, 1919, of influenza, aged thirty- 
five. She had previously taught in the Cleveland and North 
Carolina Schools. We make the following extracts from 1 
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sketch of her life and character by Miss Bessie L. Nixon, 
published in the New Era for February 13, 1919: 


Her work was largely with the primary grades and she achieved 
marked success in the teaching of language. The foundation laid 
under her instruction was strong and lasting. She developed won- 
derful disciplinary ability... . 

Entertainments and parties for the children were a delight to her. 
She was versatile and always ready to place her talents at the dis- 
posal of the School.... 

She was fond of poetry and wrote some poems for children that 
show a rare understanding of the child mind... . 

She had high ideals and aspirations. Some of them, owing to cir- 
cumstances, she could not realize, but she kept them ever before 
her, and they moulded her character perceptibly. 


California School_—Miss Marguerite Brown has resigned 
to enter a government position in Washington and Miss 
Irene Carpenter to teach in the Honolulu School. They are 
succeeded by Miss Margaret Surber, formerly a teacher in 
this School, and Mrs. E. E. Vinson, who formerly taught in 


the Washington State School. 


Central New York Institution—Miss Dorothy Wildt, 
formerly of the Bay City Day-School, has been added to 
the corps of instruction. She received her training as a 
teacher of the deaf at the Pennsylvania Oral School. 


Colorado School_—Mr. Frank R. Foster, instructor in 
printing, has resigned and is succeeded by Mr. J. H. Ingle- 
due, who has had twenty years’ experience as a printer. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—Mrs. 
Harris Taylor died in February, 1919. She began her work 
as a teacher of the deaf in the Rhode Island School in 1889 
as Miss Annie Evelyn Butler. In 1894 she became a teacher 
in the Pennsylvania Institution and taught there until 
1909, when she resigned to be married to Dr. Taylor. In 
all the three schools with which she was thus connected 
she was greatly loved by the teachers and pupils. She was 
a fine teacher and a vigorous writer, as was shown by her 
paper on ‘‘ Advanced Work in Articulation’’ published in 
the Annals twelve years ago. 
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Louisiana School.—Miss Ella M. Cowen has resigned to 
be married and Miss Eulalie Wiedemann to live at home. 
New teachers are Miss Margaret McCall, from the Oregon 
School, Miss Merle Hamilton, Mrs. Sophia H. Murphy, and 
Miss Jean Agnew. Mrs. Emile J. O’Brien returns to the 
work after a year’s leave of absence. 


Manitoba School.—The Silent Echo says that preliminary 
steps towards the erection of a new building to cost ap- 
proximately $500,000 have been taken: 


Five leading architects have been asked to supply plans, in all of 
which will be embodied the latest ideas for a school for the deaf. 
These plans are to be purchased outright by the Province and the 
best ideas will be adopted from them in building a school to accom- 
modate at least 300 pupils. 

It is proposed to have the main building comprise administrative 
offices; thirty class-rooms for a maximum of twelve pupils each; an 
auditorium having seating capacity of 500, with modern operating 
room for motion-picture machine; swimming tanks and gymnasium 
for each sex. 

Besides the main building it is intended to erect a central power 
plant; isolated hospital with capacity for seventy beds; large green- 
house with potting and work-rooms for practical study of horticul- 
ture and floriculture; isolated laundry building; two vocational- 
training buildings embodying a complete engraving and printing out- 
fit, also a wood-shop for boys and sewing-rooms and domestic-science 
equipment for girls; principal’s residence; and separate cottage resi- 
dences to house twenty-five pupils each with matron and attendants, 
and dining-room and a day room for play in each cottage. All 
buildings are to be of fireproof construction and not to exceed in 
height two stories and basement. 

The architects submitting plans are not limited to the above out- 
line, except as they refer to certain facts of requirement. 

The school grounds will be located in the city or adjacent to Win- 
nipeg. A likely site is a beautiful spot not far from City Park, one 
of the city’s most beautiful parks covering over one hundred acres. 


Ohio School.—Miss Mary C. Bierce, from 1868 to 1888 a 
teacher in the Ohio School, of which she was a graduate, 
died at the home of her sister in Chicago, March 30, 1919, 
aged seventy-five. ‘‘She had pleasant and gracious ways 
which endeared her to many, both deaf and hearing.’’ 
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Ontario School.—Mr. D. R. Coleman celebrated the eight- 
ieth year of his life and the fiftieth of his service as a 
teacher in the Ontario School on the 12th of March last. 
He had taught for three years in the North Carolina School 
before going to Ontario and two years in a common school 
before that. Still earlier he had been graduated from the 
University of North Carolina, had studied law, and had 
served as a soldier in a North Carolina regiment during the 
Civil War. ‘‘During all these years of continuous service 
he has not lost a total of seven weeks in illness. He has 
been a faithful, energetic, hard-working teacher, and hun- 
dreds of happy and prosperous deaf men and women 
throughout Ontario bear grateful testimony to the value of 
the instruction they have received at his hands.”’ 


Pennsylvania Institution—Miss Caroline R. Smith, a 
teacher in this Institution since 1898 except for one year 
when she taught in the Iowa School, died March 28, 1919, 


in the Germantown Hospital, following an operation for 
mastoiditis. Miss Jeannette J. Christmas says of her in 
the Mt. Airy World for April 10, 1919: 


Miss Smith gave much time and thought to her work and was con- 
stantly reading and studying to make herself more efficient. She 
was a painstaking and thorough teacher and demanded the best 
work her pupils were capable of doing. She understood their weak- 
nesses and their needs, and by wise and patient methods won their 
affection and respect. Besides teaching she was librarian to the 
Advanced Department and being a lover of good literature she lost 
no opportunity to influence the pupils in their selection of the best 
reading matter. ... 

Her welcome to new teachers and to the stranger within the gates 
made a deep and abiding impression. As a member of the house- 
hold she was ever ready to lend a helping hand, and most willing to 
undertake any task that she might be called upon to perform. Her 
philosophy of life was ‘‘service and helpfulness.’’ 

In her church affiliations she was a member of the Church of the 
Disciples and she possessed strong religious convictions. Her sin- 
cerity, loyalty, faithfulness, and Christian charity have left their im- 
press upon those who knew her well, and not only her friends in the 
Institution but those in the community will greatly miss her kindly 
presence. 
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Schenectady Day-School.—Under the provisions of Chap- 
ter 559 of the Laws of 1917 of the State of New York a 
day-school was opened in Schenectady in December, 1917. 
The present teacher is Miss Leola A. Matthews, who taught 
last year in the Idaho School and two years before that was 
in charge of the day-school at Grand Traverse, Michigan. 


Texas School.—Mr. Gus F. Urbantke, who has been at 
the head of the School for the past five years, is succeeded 
by Dr. Felix B. Shuford, a physician of Austin, Texas. Mr. 
Urbantke came into the work without experience with the 
deaf, but he took hold of it with vigor and devotion, and 
during his term of office the School made great progress in 
every direction. We are sorry to lose him from the pro- 
fession just as he has become fitted to continue in it. 


Virginia School.—Mr. H. M. MeManaway, of Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, has been elected Superintendent in the place 
of the late Mr. Bowles. He has been for several years 


Superintendent of Public Schools of Albemarle County. 

The name of Miss Edna Guyer, a teacher in the Oral De- 
partment, was omitted from the list of American Instruc- 
tors in the last January number of the Annals. 


West Virginia School—Edward Lincoln Chapin, a de- 
voted teacher in this School for the past forty-four years, 
died at the home of his sister in Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 19, 1919, aged 67. He became deaf at the age of 
twelve from scarlet fever. He attended the public schools 
of Washington and the Kendall School and was graduated 
from Gallaudet College in 1874. He was never married. 
‘*He was a public-spirited citizen, highly esteemed in Rom- 
ney, where he lived so long. He was thoughtful of the 
pleasures and interests of the children of the School, to 
whom he was as a father in his unceasing love and care. 
He was an untiring worker, an unselfish friend, a loyal pa- 
triot, and a Christian gentleman.’’ 

The School has been transferred to the control of the 
State Board of Education, and a compulsory-attendance 
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law, designed especially for the blind and deaf children of 
the State, has been passed by the legislature. The public- 
school teachers of each county are required to report to the 
county superintendent of schools the names of all blind and 
deaf children between the ages of six and twenty-five, and 
the county superintendents must certify the names and 
addresses of their parents or guardians to the Superinten- 
dent of the School at Romney. Penalties are prescribed for 
failure to send the children to school until they have com- 
pleted the course of instruction or have been discharged by 
the Superintendent. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution—Harry L. Branson, 
for twenty-seven years teacher of printing and editor of 
the Western Pennsylvanian, died at the home of his sister 
in Columbus, Ohio, February 25, 1919. He had been a 
newspaper man all his life. Before going to the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution he had taught printing in the 
Ohio School, ‘‘He was well informed and well read. He 
loved his work and was loyal in every way to the school. 
He was modest and unassuming, and his whole life was de- 
voted to doing for others. He was a good editor. He un- 
derstood the child mind and knew just what to write and 
how to write it.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*‘Dual’’ Schools for the Deaf and the Blind.—In Cali- 
fornia, Virginia, and West Virginia—three of the few states 
in which the deaf and the blind are still brought together 
for their education—efforts are being made to separate the 
two classes. The California News for March, 1919, gives 
twenty reasons why this change should be made. Ten of 
these reasons apply especially to California; we quote the 
remaining ten, which are of gener&l application: 


1.-It is the unanimous opinion of educators of the deaf and the 
blind that the dual schoo!s should be divided. ... 

2. The deaf and the blind have nothing in common. They can- 
not communicate or understand one another. Their close association 
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in one institution is a constant source of jealousy and hard feeling. 

3. Each class requires highly specialized training along entirely 
different lines. The blind are taught largely by abstract and the 
deaf by concrete methods. 

4. The psychology of the deaf is so unlike that of the blind that 
the same kinds of discipline cannot be enforced. This naturally gives 
cause for the cry of favoritism. 

5. The sex problem is entirely different with the two classes. Deaf 
pupils of opposite sexes are encouraged to meet socially at parties 
and dances. Marriages among the deaf are almost uniformly happy 
and deaf children seldom result. 

The association of blind pupils of opposite sexes is not recom- 
mended. A blind man with a seeing wife may earn a living for both, 
but the marriages of two blind people means that the state must sup- 
pert not only them but their children. 

6. Blind children require about ten degrees more heat in their liv- 
ing and school-room than deaf children. This is due to the high de- 
velopment of their sense of feeling and their lower vitality, owing to 
their handicap in getting around. 

7. Both departments suffer from the constant spirit of compro- 
mise which must guide the actions of the principal. No action can be 
taken for the good of one class without considering its effect on the 
other. Many improvements have to be left undone to avoid friction 
between the deaf and the blind. 

8. The only argument ever advanced for educating the blind and 
the deaf together is that of cheapness. The question of economy 
should not decide a policy that has for its object the best and most 
effective means of preparing for useful citizenship. 

9. Several of the eastern schools that have started with the deaf 
and blind together have separated before they reached the size of the 
California School. [The schools for the deaf and the blind of the Co- 
lumbia Institution were separated fifty-two years ago, of the Michi- 
gan School forty years ago, of the Minnesota School thirty years 
ago, of the North Carolina School (except for the colored children) 
twenty-three years ago, of the Oregon School twelve years ago.] 

10. After observing the improvement in the work done, no state 
which has separated its deaf and blind schools has ever considered 
bringing them together again. 


Society of Progressive Oral Advocates.—The Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates will hold its second annual 
meeting in St. Louis at the Washington University Medical 
School, Scott and Euclid Avenues, June 23, 24, and 25, 
1919. The headquarters for this convention will be at the 
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Central Institute, 818 South Kingshighway. All persons 
interested in the oral training of the deaf and in the cor- 
rection of speech defects are invited to attend. For fur. 
ther particulars address Miss Mildred A. McGinness, Sec- 
retary, at the headquarters above named. 


School Papers.—The Mt. Airy World of October 24, 1918, 
has these sensible remarks concerning papers published in 


schools for the deaf: 

The periodical and oft-repeated discussion as to what constitutes the 
ideal school paper is again agitating many of our contemporaries, 
says the Canadian. Of course no definite answer is possible, because 
there could be no paper that would be ideal for every school. It all 
depends on local needs and conditions; and, as these vary, so also 
must the ideal paper for each school vary. But it seems to us that 
there are some general principles that are, or should be, applicable 
to all school papers. A paper issued by the staff of an educational 
institution should be in keeping with the purpose and ideals of that in- 
stitution—that is, it should be educative, and should aid in carrying 
on the work that the school is trying to accomplish. First and fore- 
most, then, a paper meant for the use of the pupils, or which is placed 
in the hands of the pupils, should contain nothing but the purest of 
English, and the best quality of matter from a literary and informa- 
tive point of view. Doggerel verse, silly stories, articles or stories 
that are full of ungrammatical or even inelegant language, should be 
rigidly excluded. The reading of such matter cannot fail to be 
harmful to the pupils. It is almost incredible that it should be neces- 
sary to add, yet occasional conditions justify it, that no vulgar 
stories or jokes, or anything that tends to debase the moral ani 
esthetic sense, or lessen the child’s reverence for sacred things or 
for family relationships, should be admitted. Such matter should be 
excluded from all papers; in a school paper it should be absolutely 
anathema. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that one can pretty well judge 
of the quality of a school and the kind of work accomplished, or aimed 
at, by the paper officially issued there. Nothing should be put into 
the hands of the pupils but matter that will be helpful and stimulat- 
ing, and expressed in language worthy of their imitation. This does 
not mean that it need be dry and heavy and uninteresting. The best 
poetry and the best stories and the best articles will be found in 
nearly every instance to be the most interesting and enjoyable; and 
the very best and the only good humor never crosses the border-line, 
is never even shady or suggestive, and never dulls the fine sense of 
modesty and reverence innate in every normal child. 
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We are not sure that editorial matter is essential te a good school 
paper. Such a journal is for inspiration and information, not a 
medium for airing any one’s views. But if editorials are included, 
they should have a reasonable measure of dignity and as high a 
quality as possible of literary merit; and even if they sometimes 
contain a little humor, which is all right, the humor also should have 
some degree of quality to it. Some editors seem to regard the papers 
they have charge of as personal organs. Their editorials are appar- 
ently written chiefly for other editors to see, and consist of mere 
chiff-chaff, or are regarded as a medium for exemplifying their clever- 
ness in repartee. This lighter touch may be excusable or even ac- 
ceptable, on occasion—sometimes the opportunity is so obvious that 
the temptation is irresistible. But when this kind of matter is the 
rule, then we fear that they are forgetting the purpose for which 
their papers exist. 

No paper can be ideal or perfect. We are all circumscribed by 
circumstances and conditions over which we have no control, as well 
as by our own limitations and imperfections. But all should main- 
tain the highest possible educative standards. There are a number 
of papers published at schools for the deaf that, if not ideal or per- 
fect, are certainly admirable. These papers cannot fail to be of very 
great value to the pupils, and at the same time they do honor and 
credit to the school, fairly represent it before the public, and enable 
their readers to form a just estimate of the quality and spirit of the 
school, and the character of the work done. 

Some schools may not have facilities for publishing a large paper, 
or one of typographical excellence. But whether large or small, 
whether well printed or poorly printed, every paper issuing from an 
educational institution, and edited by the staff, is bound, if the edi- 
tors have any proper sense of their duty and responsibility, to be 
really educative, and to maintain in all of its departments the high- 
est possible standard of literary merit, linguistic excellence, and 
accuracy of information. 


The Deaf as Aviators.—The official experiments at Mine- 
ola, New York, last summer, to see whether deaf men would 
make good aviators, were mentioned in the last September 
number of the Annals. In the Laryngoscope for February, 
1919, Dr. Eugene R. Lewis and Dr. Henry Horn, both Lieu- 
tenant Colonels in the Medical Corps of the United States 
Army attached to the air service, give a full report of these 
experiments. Nothing, they say, could better illustrate the 
importance of the sense of equilibrium located in the inner 
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ear than a comparative study of individuals with normal 
inner ears as contrasted with those of destroyed inner ears. 
Those with normal inner ears, when blindfolded, were able 
to detect motion changes during the flight, whereas blind- 
folded deaf persons could not. ‘‘Not all hearing men pos- 
sess this sense of the detection of movement which ex- 
perienced aviators call ‘the feel of the airship’; it is that 
sense which distinguishes the born flier from the mechani- 
eal flier, who is forced to rely upon his sight in the guiding 
of his plane. Some men give evidence of possessing this 
sense-complex during the first one or two hours of instruc- 
tion; others never acquire it, and still others show it in 
such a moderate degree that they are always looked upon 
with apprehension by their instructors, who feel that such 
men are not to be depended upon in an emergency.”’ 

The paper by Dr. Horn and Dr. Lewis is illustrated with 
charts showing the perception of the movements of the 
aeroplane, as it rose upward and turned downward, by the 
persons who were tested blindfolded. The charts of the 
hearing subjects tested vary a good deal; with some of 
them the perception of the upward and downward move- 
ments was good, with others it was bad. With the deaf 
subjects who were lacking ‘‘ vestibular function’”’ it was in- 
variably bad, as their, charts plainly indicate. Of the lat- 
ter the writers of the paper say: 

Chart 4 shows the most interesting results of all. Seven deaf- 
mutes were the subjects of these experiments. Two showed normal 
vestibular function, four showed absolute lack of vestibular function, 
and one showed a very small amount of vestibular function as rep- 
resented by three seconds of nystagmus. The results of these ex- 
periments upon deaf-mutes are further divided into three groups. The 
findings of the first group, those with absolutely no vestibular func- 
tion, showed total inability to detect changes in the series of move- 
ments of the plane in any of the six flights per individual. The re- 
sults of experiments with the second type of deaf-mute, in which 
only a vestige of vestibular function remained, are almost identical 
with those of the first group. The third type of deaf-mute, in full 
possession of vestibular function, showed, however, a marked im- 
provement over the others in successive flights, and practically the 
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normal index as to accuracy of detection of movements of the plane 
in the later flights. ... 

The striking differences between these deaf-mutes and the normal 
candidates and the still more striking lack of improvement in all 
subsequent flights seem to be fairly convincing demonstration that, 
for purposes of appreciating incremental and decremental motion, a 
properly functionating vestibular apparatus is of great importance; 
and, further, but little definite can be expected from deep sensibility 
when it alone senses motion. The deaf-mutes were all highly interest- 
ed and were keenly alive to the experiments. Some of them were con- 
vineed that they would prove able to qualify for aviation, and when 
their charts were shown to them their amazement was extreme. Their 
guesses as to the kind of motion to which they had been subjected 
were of the wildest character. They had nothing to inform them ex- 
cept their deep sensibility and tactile sense. Nose dives and the 
‘*z00m’’ or upward movements were carried out at such acute angles 
that it was remarkable that they guessed as inaccurately as they did. 
On close questioning many of them admitted that they were entirely 
‘‘in the dark’’ and felt as if they must tear the bandage from their 
eyes; in other words, they were completely lost in space, and it is 
greatly to their credit that they were willing to submit themselves 
repeatedly to these more or less trying experiences. 

One of the most important observations of all is seen in an ex- 
amination of Chart 5. As a matter of interest, before these subjects 
were sent up, we tried them walking a straight line blindfolded, 
which they did in a fairly accurate manner, but when they were 
asked to maintain themselves in equilibrium by standing on one leg 
with eyes closed, they fell in various directions and none of them 
were able to stand at all steadily in this position. After rapid rota- 
tion with the head forward and eyes closed, they were quite as able 
to stand as they had been before, showing no tendency toward the 
normal falling response. They were dependent for sensory infor- 
mation in walking or standing on one leg, ete., upon only two 
sources—vision and deep sensibility. 

In the angle experiment, shown on Chart 5, where rapid accelera- 
tion of motion was made, not one subject was able to make a single 
correct guess. The machine was brought up to the stalling angle 
above, to the extreme diving angle below, and to such an acute bank 
that the vertical control became the rudder, and, because the change 
was gradually brought about, they were still unable to appreciate 
any deviation from the horizontal. 

This aeroplane study, it is hoped, will correct the peculiar im- 
pression that deaf-mutes might make better aviators than normals 
because whirling cannot make them dizzy. 

The findings (including 52 flights), as to the motion-sensing of the 
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two deaf-mutes with normal vestibular reactions give undoubted evi- 
dence of improvement in correct sensing of motion; one deaf-mute 
with a vestige of vestibular functions shows some improvement in 
ability to sense motion correctly; four deaf-mutes with no vestibular 
function show no evidence of improvement in motion-sensing ability. 
It must be borne in mind that such a series of experiments should be 
much greater and should cover a much longer period of time if de- 
ductions of a final nature are to be drawn. The injection of so many 
extraneous influences, such as apprehension, fear, excitement, inability 
to focus attention, vitiates to a considerable extent the value of the 
findings in any individual flight. On the other hand, guesswork in- 
jects an additional element of unreliability into the findings. While 
analysis of the charted records shows some surprising inconsistencies, 
it is at once apparent that normals show no such diametrically op- 
posite consecutive motion-sensing perceptions as the deaf-mutes. It 
is demonstrated by this series of experiments that man’s ability to 
sense motion is measured by his full possession of visual acuity, deep 
sensibility, vestibular sense acuity, and tactile sense. And, par- 
ticularly, that the ‘‘feel of the airship’’ which is the sense-complex 
that makes for a first-class pilot, requires normal vestibular motion- 
sensing. 

Experience in aeroplane flights shows that blindfolded normal per- 
sons perceive motion changes accurately; that blindfolded persons 
lacking normal vestibular apparatus do not. 

When the mention of these experiments was first made in 
the neswpapers it was said in some of them that the em- 
ployment of deaf men as aviators had been suggested by 
alien enemies, the real purpose being to injure the Ameri- 
ean air service. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The first proposal that the deaf be taken into the aviaticn 
service was made in the New York Times by Mr. Bert L. 
Forse, a loyal American citizen, himself a deaf man, a 
graduate of the Colorado School and for a time a student in 
Gallaudet College. Then several deaf men, eager to serve 
their country, applied for admission to the aviation schools 
and these official experiments were undertaken to ascertain 
whether it would be advisable to grant their request. 


Deafened Soldiers—Mrs. Rose Goldsmith Stern, Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Deaf of the Council of Jewish 
Women, says in an article in the Jewish Deaf for March, 
1919, that the Council has undertaken to give friendly aid 
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to all discharged deafened soldiers, whether they are Jews 
or not. She also describes a visit to the hospital at Cape 
May, New Jersey, where soldiers deaf or aphasic are taught 
speech and lip-reading. The number of these cases is very 
much smaller than was expected. At the time of her visit 
in February there were only twenty whose hearing was 
impaired and five affected with aphasia. The total num- 
ber thus far has been approximately one hundred. There 
are seven teachers of lip-reading and three for the aphasia 
cases. ‘‘The way in which the deafened men have acquired 
lip-reading is simply marvelous. Some have become ex- 
perts in two months’ time.”’ 


Marshal Foch as a Pantomimist.—In an address delivered 
in New York March 23, 1919, Major General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, Director of Military Operations on the British 
General Staff from 1915 to 1918, told the following anec- 
dote of Marshal Foch: 

A certain English statesman was at French General Headquarters 
one day while the whole world was worrying about the expected 
German offensive. The Britisher asked the Frenchman what plans 
he had for stopping it. General Maurice explained that while Mar- 
shal Foch was noted for his reserve, especially where his military plans 
were concerned, yet the Commander in Chief had all the faculty of his 
nation for pantomime. His answer to the English statesman con- 
sisted of four striking gestures, and General Maurice illustrated them 
himself. They were a punch straight from the shoulder with the 
left arm, another from the right, yet another from the left, and the 
series followed by a tremendous kick. 

‘*That was what Foch did,’’ said General Maurice, ‘‘and his sub- 
sequent tactics follow that analogy better than anything I can ex- 
plain. By the punches he meant the blows, telling but not vital, by 
which he wore the Germans down; and the great kick was the push, 
in the autumn, before the force of which the Teutonic resistance was 
finally crushed. If you can remember this, you can remember Foch’s 
strategy—three blows and a great kick.’’ 


THE ELEVENTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


For the past two years on account of unsettled conditions 
due to the war and its demands, and in deference to the 
expressed wishes of many who are strong adherents of the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals of Ameri- 
ean Schools for the Deaf, and always constant and active 
attendants at its meetings, it was determined not to hold 
a meeting during the period. 

Now, however, the request is becoming urgent, and with 
good reason, be it said, that a meeting of the Conference 
should be called for this year, and the consensus of opinion 
of many of its active members is that it should be held at 


a time and place when more attention will be given its 
programme, almost wholly of executive and administrative 
nature, than would be the case if held in conjunction with 
the meeting of either the Convention or Association with 
their larger and varied personnel and crowded pro- 


grammes. 

The many questions to be submitted: and discussed by 
the Conference are of vital importance to those having 
to do with the conduct of our schools—appropriations and 
fiscal affairs; salaries and wages paid; costs of food, fuel, 
and supplies; qualifications, employment, and supervision 
of teachers, supervisors, and others; question of pensions; 
literary and industrial curricula; text-books; school grad- 
ing and progress; school environment, discipline; compul- 
sory attendance laws; helpful assistance to those leaving 
school; ete., ete. And at this particular time the report 
of the Conference Committee on Measurement of Efficiency 
of Schools for the Deaf, of rather broad latitude, is ready 
for submission, which, it is hoped, will lead to wide dis- 
cussion and tend to a higher and more definite status of 
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our schools for the deaf, which, as heretofore, must con- 
tinue to occupy a special and peculiar position in the field 
of general education. 

Concerning the need for a meeting of the Conference, 
one of the best known superintendents in the country 
writes as follows: 


We need to have a meeting of superintendents and principals more 
than anything else I know of at the present moment. It should be 
held at some central point in some good hotel in November or De- 
cember as the majority of the group may elect. There would be no 
use of having the meeting unless the representation was general; 
but if the superintendents could be made to realize, and I think they 
can, how much such a meeting would mean to them, held entirely 
apart from the ordinary convention, they would all be present. Their 
boards should make them go. 


Under the circumstances, the Executive Committee, act- 
ing with the advice of various members of the profession, 
believes that a meeting of the Conference should be held 
this coming fall at some central point easy of access and 
offering ample conveniences which would insure a full 
attendance from all sections. Therefore, this call is issued 
for such a meeting to be held beginning on the morning of 
Tuesday, November 11, and closing Friday night, Novem- 
ber 14, 1919, at some point in the central west to be here- 
after selected, due notice of which, with information as to 
the programme, hotel-rates, etc., will be sent out later by 
Superintendent John W. Jones, of the Ohio State School 
at Columbus, President of the Conference, who will have 
charge of the meeting and the arrangement of its pro- 
gramme. Suggestions concerning subject matter to be 
considered and as to details of the meeting will be gladly 
received by him. Let us assist Mr. Jones in making this— 
the Eleventh American Conference—the largest and best 
meeting ever held by the Conference since its beginning 
in 1868. Let us make it the beginning of a return to the 
old custom of regular triennial meetings as a separate and 
distinct organization of the profession, and accept the re- 
sponsibility of leadership placed upon us as administra 
tors of great financial and educational trusts calling for 
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both individual and united thought and action for the 
general good and progress of the deaf and their schools. 
Under resolutions passed at previous meetings, the 
membership of the Conference consists of active and 
honorary members, the latter with voice but no vote. 
Superintendents and principals who are executive heads of 
schools for the deaf of two or more classes constitute the 
active membership. Eligible for honorary membership 
are former superintendents and principals, the principals 
of schools for the deaf having but one class and one tea- 
cher (said teacher being the principal), directors and 
trustees of schools for the deaf, the wives and families of 
members, and such other persons as may be specially in- 
vited. 
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